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INTERRACIAL TEAMWORK IN SOCIAL PLANNING AND ACTIOK 





THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, having served the Nation well 
through the critical war years, now turns its attention to the complex problems 
o1 social and economic readjustment. Since 1910, this typically American move- 
ment has been a rallying point for interracial leadership devoted to furthering 
the ideals of American democracy. In the months and years ahead, the need for 
sound and constructive interracial teamwork will become increasingly urgent. 
In providing the medium through which intelligent social planning and action 
can be developed, the Urban League movement has a significant and challeng- 


ing responsibility. 


BECAUSE OF THE WAR— 

Social and economic problems of the Negro population have taken on new 
meanings. Thousands of Negro workers, long accustomed to under-employment 
and insecurity, have experienced the satisfaction of regular employment at liv- 
ing wages. Other thousands have migrated from rural and semi-rural areas to 
the congested industrial centers of the North and South. Negro men and 
women—-more than a million of them-—have served with distinction in our vic- 
torious Army, Navy, and Air Forces. In the wake of these dramatic social and 
economic upheavals, new problems have accentuated old ones and new tech- 
niques must be found to cope with them. new 


BECAUSE OF THE URBAN LEAGUE— — 


The accumulated experience of 35 years of successful work in this field of in cl 


human relations can be drawn upon to guide the Nation through another crisis busir 
Government officials, labor leaders, and industrial management can turn to the 
League for counsel and assistance in solving delicate peacetime problems just OP’ 
as they did in wartime. Social agencies, civic organizations, and public officials 
can depend upon the League for sound guidance in meeting the new problems 
confronting them. Negro workers and veterans in need of employment or advice 
will find 51 local affiliates of the Urban League prepared to help them 


BECAUSE OF YOUR INTEREST AND SUPPORT— 

The National Urban League has been able, during the war years, to expand 
its activities and services to the Nation. With your continued support, the 
League's postwar program can be further expanded to meet new and unpre- 
dictable needs. The Urban League invites into membership every person who 
wants to share in this significant interracial movement. Additional information 
regarding the League’s program may be obtained at your local Urban League 


»ffice, or by writing us: 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
1133 Broadway, Room 826, New York 10, N. Y. 


For a complete list of local affiliates see Page 220 
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4s we have therefore OpPoRTUNITY 
let us do good unto all men... . 

—Galatians 6:10 
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@ By L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD 


“ T is a great idea. It will win through on 
its merits.” 

This presentation to a large meeting by a 
young man of an adventurous idea must have 
been in the thinking of the small group of 
men and women who were responsible for start- 
ing the National Urban League. That their 
vision and faith thirty-five years ago was justi- 
fied I submit the fact that the Navy Depart- 
ment has asked our Executive Secretary to con- 
duct a tour of important Negroes through Navy 
posts and installations including warships and 
auxiliaries—and at this moment this tour is 
actually taking place. 

Without claiming that all improvements in 
race relations between Negroes and whites are 
the result of our efforts as we look over the first 
thirty-five years, we can be happy that great 
progress has been made. The “great idea” (co- 
operative effort by thoughtful men and women 
of both races) presented by the group of men 
and women who joined hands around the lead- 
ership of Mrs. William Baldwin, Jr., and her 
associate, Miss Elizabeth Walton, has been 
maintained through clouds of indifference and 
floods of criticism but it has increasingly com- 
mended itself. 

It is a satisfaction to think of over one hun- 
dred young men and women trained as “fel- 
lows” in the presentation of this idea who have 
been established as workers in this field across 
our broad country. Gaining an intimate knowl- 
edge of the life of Negroes as in the title of our 
journal , Opportuntry—A Journal of Negro 
Life, increasing numbers of white people have 
been stung by a sense of shame at the injustice 
either practiced or permitted by a white citi- 
zenry on a group who in the first instance were 
brought here unwillingly to serve and in re- 
maining have paid a great price; or, as James 
Weldon Johnson puts it: “We've bought a 
rightful sonship here and we have more than 
paid the price.” 

To have proved in the face of doubts, of war, 
depressions, and other terror cycles that the 
Negro has a great contribution to make and 
capable of organizing and delivering this con- 
tribution is no mean achievement. It was the 
Urban League which in the great depression of 
1915 organized a workshop unit which George 
W. Perkins and Theodore Roosevelt, then ex- 
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President of the United States, recognized as 
the best and most economic of those operated 
under the New York Mayor’s Committee. 

The men and women who had this visio, 
and faith would readily acknowledge ‘hat } 
was Mrs. Ruth Standisi Baldwin who | ought 
together into focus the scattered efforts of three 
organizations—The League for the Prote: tion of 
Colored Women, the Industrial Committee, and 
a local group calling itself an Urban League. 
and to inexperienced but highly sensitive young 
Negro men like George E. Haynes and | ugen 
Kinckle Jones held up the adventurous Jun 
which caused them to devote themselves to th 
spread of this concept. 

Adopting as a motto “Not Alms But Oppor- 
tunity,” Opportunity Magazine was launched 
and prizes for best essays, poems, and plays by 
Negro writers which Opportunity offered and 
awarded at never - to - be - forgotten dinner 
opened the way for young Negro writers int 
our best periodicals. 

A dinner conversation between Miss Walto: 
and Mr. Sargeant, the noted organizer of 
schools of dramatic art at Carnegie Hall, helped 
him to organize a class for young Negro aspir- 
ants to the stage and from that time the progres 
of the Negro before the lights on Broadway has 
been phenomenal. 

It was Urban League motivation which 
rescued from the hazards of private housing 
the Schomburg Collection of books by and 
about the Negro which is now carefully guarded 
in the 135th Street branch of the New York 
Public Library, where it is available to all stu- 
dents of Negro life. 

The “great idea” is slowly but surely gaining 
in the consciousness of men and women and the 
people of faith and vision in the Urba 
League movement are encouraged and rejoice 
that the idea has won so far “on its merits.” 


@ By ELMER A. CARTER 


OME of the hopes of those who pioneered 
the organization of the National Urban 
League have been fulfilled. Some of the 
dreams of those who believed that racial at- 
tipathy and its offspring, racial discriminatiot 
and segregation, would yield to the cooperative 
endeavors of white and colored people have 
come true. But there are vast areas, both phys: 
cal and social, which are still enveloped in th 
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integument of an age that is passed, 
an age which conceived of the ascent of man as 
a forced march over the backs of his fellownien. 
With the threads of fear aad selfishness, but 
f fear, is this covering woven. And fear 


spiritua 


mostly 


begets apparitions and apprehensions and pro- 


yokes precipitant and sometimes cruel action 
in men and in nations. 

Now, as our earth shrinks under the gaze 
of the scientist, it becomes clear that the 
assault against the ramparts cf fear must be 
worldwide. Wherever men are exploited, op- 
pressed, scorned, humiliated by other men, 
there you will find fear elevated to the place of 
a religion with its litany extolling divinely or- 
dered superiority and inferiority, with its apolo- 
gists—those who are convinced that the time is 
not propitious for change——with its deification 
of color or nationality or race. 

Progress in race relations, progress in the rec- 
ognition of the rights of labor, of women, of all 
those who have been the victims of lagging 
social justice, can only come as men shed the 
integument of fear. 

This has been the history of progress in th 
modern world. It is difficult to conceive of a 
more effective way to accelerate this process 
than by common effort toward a common end 
in which men and women of different races and 
colors and creeds join together. It is in the dem- 
onstration of this method that the Urban League 
has made a conspicuous contribution to Amer- 
ican life. 


@ By CHARLES S. JOHNSON 


HE Urban League has carried its pro- 

gram through two world wars. Measured 

in terms of the vastness and speed of the 
changes forced upon our national life by these 
two crises, the organization has spanned in its 
lifetime of thirty-five years more than a normal 
century of unique usefulness. Its essential value 
has been its flexibility and its ability to adapt 
its energies and skills to cope with the new 
forces released in the nation and in the world. 
At base the most urgent of the problems pre- 
sented by the impact of accelerated technology 
upon our millions of displaced peoples have 
been human problems, and most urgent among 
these have been those associated with inter- 
group and inter-race relations. 

Out of these problems the Urban League 
itself emerged. As an organization it has been 
intimately identified with the stupendous mi- 
grations of southern rural Negroes to the north- 
em industrial centers. The motivations to mi- 


gyration were in large part economic, but if 
chaos was to be avoided in such times, these 
economic forces, along with the social customs 
and ideas historically associated with race, and 
the confusing problems of cultural transition, 
had to be resolved into simple and practical 
operative devices of opening up jobs for Ne- 
groes, securing training for them, guiding in- 
dustry in the effective use of vitally needed man- 
power, and helping communities to provide es- 
sential social services. This has been the service 
for which the Urban League has been most dis- 
tinguished. The problems associated with mi- 
gration—employment, housing, and health 
are inevitably followed by equally urgent prob- 
lems of readjustment, and the difficulties of in- 
tegration under a different stress of our national 
economy. This is and has been the American 
cycle. 

The methods employed by the Urban League 
have been almost wholly of its own develop- 
ment. It has been the most effective organiza 
tion for promoting race rclations in America 
over the stretch of thirty-five years by actually 
being interracial in its composition and activity. 
It has accumulated wisdom about these prob- 
lems and the people, white and Negro, who are 
a part of them, by a calm and consistent pro- 
gram of investigation and study. It has broad- 
ened the knowledge of the nation through chan- 
nels which it has developed for interpreting 
both the problems and the people. It has de- 
veloped the largest and most effective body of 
trained personnel in this difficult field available 
anywhere in America. 

With an imminence that cannot be over- 
stressed, the problems of demobilization and re- 
conversion now demand the kind of practical 
community-wide treatment that the League is 
uniquely equipped to supply. As at the end of 
the first world war, workers are faced with the 
loss of their jobs; returning soldiers are fearful 
for their own future and ready to believe that 
Negro workers are a threat to their economic 
security. There are, as before, the urgencies of 
sub-standard and housing, a 
threat of inadequate employment, and a gen- 
eral lack of over-all planning and understand- 
ing. Today we have, perhaps, a better chance 
than in 1919 or in 1910 to meet these problems 
intelligently and with a minimum of violence. 
The League has done valuable pioneering in 
the ways of working with these problems. There 
are many more people who know what ought to 
be done to avoid interracial tensions than there 
were in 1919. There has been an increase in 
industrial skills and an expansion in Negro 
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over-crowded 





union membership, as well as an increase in the 
strength of labor organizations. Industrial man- 
agement has a better knowledge of the capacity 
of Negro labor and Negro labor itself has better 
values and a better estimate of itself. The 
workers face the same problem of finding peace- 
time jobs that they did in 1919, but they do 
not face it alone. 

The question now is whether action can be 
taken soon enough on the things that we know 
need to be done to avoid the general diffusion 
of fear and doubt and dissatisfaction, out of 
which violence and hostility grow. This is to- 
day’s challenge to the Urban Leagues, national 
and local. Because it has aways been inter- 
racial, because through its local boards it is in 
contact with a broad cross-section of the com- 
munity, because it has earned the respect, dur- 
ing the war years, of both employer and labor 
groups, the League is in a position to stimulate 
community-wide action on what is now proba- 
bly the most urgent and yet the most unresolved 
issue in our American democracy—the eco- 
nomic, social, and civic assimilation of a strug- 
gling minority into the body politic of the 
nation. 


@ By ANSON PHELPS STOKES 


HE National Urban League has long 

seemed to me to be a national asset in that 

it is one of the most effective agencies in 
the United States for improving the status of the 
Negro, and for bringing about mutual under- 
standing and sympathy between whites and 
blacks. I have kept in close touch with its work 
since its foundation in 1910, and have known 
well all its leaders, especially its Presidents, L. 
Hoilingsworth Wood and William H. Baldwin, 
and its Executive Officers, Eugene Kinckle 
Jones and Lester B. Granger—all men of vision, 
wisdom and patriotism. 

Four things stand out to me as of special sig- 
nificance : 

1. That the League has stood from the frst 
for interracial cooperation. 

It has always had approximately an even 
number of white and colored Trustees, and this 
practice has been followed in almost ail of its 
51 branches in various American cities. It is 
hard to over-emphasize the significance of the 
mutual understanding and cooperation that 
have resulted and which have been symbolized 
in the “Two Friends Award” instituted by the 
League for cooperative service in the cause of 
Negro advancement. 

2. That the League and its branches have 
taken a constructive attitude toward problems 
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of social welfare and practice. Vhey have visely 
left the political side to the competent h 

the "National Association for the Advan ment 
of Colored People and have concentrated o 
the economic and other social needs of \ -groe 
in American towns and cities. In thi work 
they made use of the services of trained | cono. 
mists, sociologists and welfare worker: an 
have adopted the best modern techniques The, 
have accomplished much through thei em. 
ployment agencies, housing, and industria’ rela. 
tions committees; their support of ad juat 
recreational projects; their efforts to in prov 
the status of the Negro in connection with or- 
ganized labor; the providing of day nurseries 
and similar agencies; and keeping a waichfu 
eye on the activities of Civil Service Cormmis. 
sions and other public bodies. 


3. That the major contribution of the 


League has probably been in the field of indus. 
try; increasing the number of jobs available for 


Negro workers, especially trained workers. “No 
alms but opportunity” has practically been 
adopted as the slogan. As Chairman of th 
“Committee on the American Negro in Defens 
Industries,” I have seen much of the work of 
the League and of its special agent, Franklin O 
Nichols, integrating Negroes into industry, both 
North and South. The work has been done wit! 
tact and efficiency. Much still remains that 
needs attention as conditions are still far fron 
satisfactory, but enormous progress has bee! 
made by the American Negro in industry, and 
much of this is directly attributable to the work 
of the Urban League, its branch agencies, and 
its representatives. 

4. That the League has founded and con- 


ducted one of the best social welfare publica- 


OPPORTUNITY devote 
particularly to the social and economic needs | 


the American Negro in urban centers. The pub 


tions in America 


lication has a fair and constructive approact 
which wins it friends, and enables it to pro 
vide articles and editorials of great value 

In view of the above four achievements, | 
count it a privilege to congratulate the Urba 
League on completing 35 years of service an 
to extend to it every good wish for the futur 
It is an agency which deserves the thanks an 
support of all thoughtful Americans, North an 
South, white and colored—for it is energeti- 
cally trying to realize through the adoption 0! 
wise, far-seeing policies in American industn 
and the improvement of living conditions the 
Christian and natural law ideals of the Declara- 
tion of Independence—-a purpose essential t 
the success of our democracy. 
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THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE 


@ By EUGENE KINCKLE JONES 


HE National Urban League is celebrating 

thirty-five years of service to America. I 

have the honor of completing on next 
April 10, thirty-five years in the Urban League 
Movement. In saluting the League on its anni- 
versary, I am complimenting myself on the 
privilege which has been mine during these 
years of working with some of America’s choic- 
est souls in their united effort to blot out one 
of America’s direst iniquities—group discrim- 
ination based on race and class. In fact, the 
objective toward which the League’s founders 
directed their energies were those for which two 
world wars were fought—the removal of race 
bigotry and the termination of the economic en- 
slavement of weaker peoples. 

The League’s importance is seen, first, in its 
contribution to Social Work; second, in its in- 
fluence in raising the hopes and enlarging the 
opportunities of Negroes in America; and, fin- 
ally, in its patriotic service to the nation, record- 
ed chiefly in its work for production during the 
two world wars, by helping to corral available 
Negro manpower and to bring it to a high point 
of efficiency. 


I 

The League’s outstanding contributions to 
social work are the following: 

In its research and survey projects, it has ac- 
cumulated a vast amount of statistics and facts 
about the Negro’s social and economic condi- 
tions, for the use of students, writers, and lec- 
turers. This material has bolstered social work- 
ers in their field activities, and served as valu- 
able arguments in behalf of improved race rela- 
tions and better conditions for the Negro masses. 
The League has made more than a hundred 


surveys of conditions in cities, the carefully an- 
alyzed and organized data in all cases being 
used as bases for practical and continued efforts 
of improvement. 

Demonstrations have been made of the ef- 
ficacy of programs of improvement among 
Negroes in order to convince larger social work 
agencies that work among Negroes should be in- 
tegrated with their other activities. This was 
done with Boy Scouts; with Big Brothers and 
Big Sisters; in free private employment service, 
fore-runner of free public employment service ; 
the use of visiting teachers connected with pub- 
lic schools; in the field of recreation, including 
playgrounds and fresh air camps; in the estab- 
lishment of convalescent homes, and in special 
vocational guidance associated with public 
schools. In all of these cases, the League was 
happy to transfer programs to the other agen- 
cies aS soon aS we were assured that the work 
would be carried on without prejudice to the 
Negro. 

The League has maintained fellowships, 
more than a hundred in number now, for train- 
ing in the leading schools of social work. The 
success of this venture is known nation-wide, as 
many of the League’s Fellows are holding out- 
standing positions in social work leadership in 
all sections of the country. In the many con- 
ferences, which have been held annually by 
leaders of social thought to bring American so- 
cial work to the highest standards maintained 
anywhere in the world, the Urban League has 
held prominent place for at least twenty-five 
years. In the National Conference of Social 
work, representatives of the League have served 
as vice-presidents, members of the executive 
board, and as officers and members on practi- 
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cally all important committees. In three decen- 
nial White House Conferences, the League has 
contributed honorably through its representa- 
tives. In the year 1928, the League had three 
delegates at the International Conference of 
Social Work in Paris, and one delegate at the 
National Conference on Human Relations in 
Industry held in Cambridge, England. League 
workers everywhere are active members of the 
National Association of Social Workers, the pro- 
fessional guild of social work. 

On several occasions when floods have visited 
the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys, the League 
has taken steps to have Negro representation in 
the Red Cross relief work. This finally resulted 
in the Red Cross’ establishing a definite policy 
of employing Negro workers when disaster 
strikes. One of our employees of many years’ 
standing, on loan from us to the Treasury De- 
partment in connection with its war-bond sell- 
ing activities, was eventually taken over by the 
Red Cross as its senior Negro employee. W< 
have for twenty-three years published “Oppor- 
TUNITY, Journal of Negro Life” ; 
dreds of pamphlets and tracts dealing with van- 
ous phases of social and economic needs of our 
Negro population, and have contributed the 
service of numerous members of our staff, na- 
tional and local, to governmental agencies fight- 
ing unemployment and want during the great 
depression. Many of our Board and staff mem- 
bers have served as members of municipal hous- 
ing authorities, as members of unemployment 
insurance and other state social security 
agencies. 


issued hun- 


II 

Among successful efforts to enlarge oppor- 
tunities for Negroes in America are noted the 
following : 

The establishing of local Leagues, now fifty- 
one in number, which afforded excellent plat- 
forms for Negro and white friends of freedom 
in every section of the country (twenty-eight 
states and the District of Columbia) to work 
together on programs of social and economi 
improvement of Negro life. Through depart- 
ments of vocational guidance and occupational 
counseling, the National and the local Leagues 
have stimulated our young people to vary their 
vocational training to fit into their respective 
bents and interests, and have done much to 
open up new vocations to them by persuading 
employers and labor unions to open the door 
of opportunity to qualified Negro workers. 
Probably, the field of social work represents the 
outstanding professional field in which the 
League has done most to broaden the scope of 
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activities for Negro workers ; for through |. llow. 
ships and field programs many hundre \s of 
social workers have been placed. The L: ague, 
itself, incidentally, empioys more than three 
hundred workers, including clerical ass: -tants 
who must meet high standards of trainin and 
efficiency. 

Beginning in the late twenties, the | «ague 
began to stress the importance of preparing for 
civil service examinations and qualifying for 
public positions on the basis of merit. For \ ears, 
the national organization and many local, cop- 
ducted schools for the preparing of persons for 
these examinations, and thus, it has been said 
to have made Negroes “‘civil service conscious,” 
In this connection, reference should be made to 
the successful effort of the League to get quaii- 
fied Negroes to serve as oral examiners with the 
Civil Service Commissions in several states and 
municipalities. Negroes were often prevented 
from getting full credit in civil service examin- 
ations by unfair marks from the hand of oral 
examiners. The first interne in Bellevue Hos- 
pital in New York City was appointed following 
intercession with the Hospital Board b 
National Urban League. This was follow: 
in many other communities with similar su 
ful effort. The recent success of a local I 
League in getting a large metropolitan h 
to become interracial in medical and nu 
staff as well as in Board and patient pers 
is an outstanding example of public servic 

The first wave of migration, during th« 
world war, of Negroes from the South to the 
North was the movement of Negroes to the to 
bacco fields of Connecticut. The National! Ur 
ban League was selected by the tobacco grower 
to handle social problems incident to this move- 
ment. The first group of Negro young womer 
employed by telephone companies was that em- 
ployed in New York through the effort of the 
New York Urban League. As early as 1918 the 
National Urban League held its first confer- 
ence in Washington with Samuel Gompers an 
other representatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, looking towards the wider ac- 
ceptance by Labor of Negroes, and favorabk 
attitude of the Negro masses toward Labor 
Since then, innumerable conferences toward 
those ends have been held with CIO and 
AF of L representatives on all levels—national 
state and local—with excellent results. 


III 


The League’s patriotic service to the nation & 
recorded chiefly in its efforts to aid in maximum 
production during the two world wars. We 





sought to corral available Negro manpower and 
to bring it to a high point of efficiency. Our 
procedure was through governmental agencies 
in Washington, and in the several regional and 
state ollices, to press for vocational training of 
Negroes; and for the recruitment of Negroes 
evervw here and at all skills in war industry and 
in civilian as well as armed service units. We 
got measurable results in the first war—even 
greater and more satisfactory returns during the 
last conflict. Immediately at the threat of war 
t and again in 1939, the League urged 

gro citizens to rally in wholehearted support 
Nation’s stand for freedom and demo- 

rath ideals throughcut the world, and urged 
America to set an example in tolerance at home. 
During this latter conflict, the League has 
maintained direct contact with more than a 
thousand industries to help in every possible 
way in speeding up war production; and has 
maintained a special industrial laboratory of 
three hundred plants, where a record has been 
kept of Negro production and of the experience 
§ management with Negro workers. An over- 
whelming majority of the plants report satis- 
factory experience with Negro labor. The value 
f this particular experiment is now evident in 
the reconversion period in our efforts to con- 
tinue and improve the high percentage of Negro 
workers in industry. Early in President Roose- 
velt’s efforts to mobilize the Nation’s fighting 
ind producing strength, the League recorded 


its objection to segregation and discrimination 
in the Armed Forces. The Executive Secretary 
of the League, as the war ended, was active, 
and still continues to be helpful, in the efforts 
of high naval authorities to remove discrimina- 
tion against Negroes in the Navy, and to re- 
move impediments to their advance in this 
branch of the service. 

The League has a great task before it for 
future operations. Its thirty-five years of ex- 
perience peculiarly equip its members and its 
new recruits for fruitful service. The League 
envisions an America which grants no group 
special privilege and denies no group the best in 
opportunity and social security our society can 
afford. It knows that there can be no perman- 
ently successful gerrymandering of high social 
heritage in favor of any segment of mankind. 
If economic independence, good education and 
culture, sound health, buoyant recreation and 
spiritual fullness are assured to those of one race 
or class in our body politic, those so favored can 
be safe in the enjoyment of these privileges only 
if the same, not just equal, rights are vouch- 
safed to all individuals who merit them. And 
the test for merit must consist of the same 
formula applied alike for all. 

Towards reaching this goal, we shall con- 
tinue to bend our effort in complete confidence 
that world events and Providence predict its 
ultimate attainment if man is to survive on this 


sphere. 


THE SOUTHERN FIELD 


@ By J. HARVEY KERNS 


OTH World War I and World War II 

caused a mass movement of Negroes to 

cities, North and South. The spread of 
war industries in many of the large urban cen- 
ters of the South brought thousands of Negro 
workers from rural and urban centers to such 
ities as Mobile, Birmingham, Charleston, S. C., 
Wilmington, and Oklahoma City to supply the 
manpower so essential to the war effort. In 
many of these cities, problems of housing, health 
and recreation for the Negro population were 
already perplexing before the new migration. 
The tempo of the new adjustment from peace- 
time to wartime living, in most cases made it 
impossible for cities to make necessary prepara- 
tion for the new workers; accordingly, thou- 
sands of Negroes in the South, like their brothers 
in the North and West, soon found themselves 


in a whirl of social and economic problems 
which became a major concern to Negro and 
white lay and professional leaders, councils of 
social agencies, and other social and civic 
groups. 

The National Urban League, from the very 
beginning, considered the Negroes of the South 
as one of its major concerns. Through the 
Southern Field headquarters in Atlanta, 
Georgia, the national headquarters of the 
League and the ten Urban League branches in 
the South, the organization was prepared in 
the recent emergency to give the counsel, coop- 
eration, and direction necessary to meet many 
of the complex problems in social and economic 
adjustment facing the Negro. Typical of some 
of these problems was the Mobile, Alabama, 
shipyard strike, which resulted because white 
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workers objected to several Negroes who were 
upgraded as welders. This incident, filled with 
incendiarism, could have easily developed into 
a race riot of dangerous proportions, but for the 
immediate intervention of several members of 
the field staff from the National Urban League, 
who, along with Federal representatives and 
local officials helped to prevent major disaster. 

Difficulties in Southern industries over em- 
ploying Negroes at their highest skill, or in some 
cases over giving them employment of any 
kind, were expeditiously handled by Southern 
branches of the Urban League. The first VE 
aircraft training center for Negroes in the South 
was promoted by one Urban League branch 
over the earlier opposition of the local school 
board. As a result, Negro riveters and assem- 
blers worked on the tail-gun turrets and leading 
edges of the B-29 wing factories which also em- 
ployed Negro sub-foremen, and _ inspectors. 
These jobs brought the neighboring Negro com- 
munity a yearly income of between three and 
four million dollars which otherwise it would 
not have had. What is more important is that 
the Urban League sold the school board on the 
proposal that vocational education for Negroes 
is not only practicable but profitable for the 
entire community. 

Other cities in the South have accepted the 
League’s principle that the problems which af- 
fect Negroes are problems of community con- 
cern and can be solved only through interracial 
cooperation. That this philosophy is being ac- 
cepted in the South, is indicated by requests 
which come regularly to the League’s Southern 
headquarters from Community Chests and 
Councils of Social Agencies. 

The Research Department of the National 
Urban League recently accepted an invitation 
from the Council of Social Agencies of Miami, 
to direct a survey of the economic and cultural 
relations of Negroes in Dade County, Florida, 
in which Miami is located. The interracial ad- 
visory committee sponsoring the study has al- 
ready carried out most of the major recom- 
mendations, which include a social welfare 
center program under trained leadership, ap- 
pointment of Negro police officers, and en- 
larged recreational facilities for Negroes. Since 
the survey the Miami Sponsoring Committee 
has requested the League’s Research Depart- 
ment to review the program and make addi- 
tional observations and recommendations. 

Through the Little Rock, Arkansas, Urban 
League the first scientific survey on the social 
and economic conditions of Negroes in that city 
was made. Recommendations included in this 
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survey have been responsible for the subseg vent 
addition of the first Negroes to the Little Rock 
police department, the expansion of group work 
activities by established agencies to in: lude 
Negroes, and an enlarged program of Negn 
work supported by the local Community F und. 

The soundness of the Urban League phil 
ophy and the demonstrated practicality of its 
program to meet the problems of the South: are 
the factors which are commending the League 
to more and more Southern cities who are sin- 
cere in their efforts to meet the problems of the 
Negro minority on the basis of facts, and on the 
principle of working with rather than for the 
Negro. 

While it is true that problems in the South 
differ from those in many Northern communi- 
ties, Urban League affiliates subscribe to the 
same philosophy, i.e., interracial membership 
on boards and trained executive direction for 
branches. Thus, one finds in Urban Leagues in 
Memphis, Atlanta, New Orleans, and other 
Southern cities, Negroes and whites of standing 
and influence seeking to ameliorate cultural 
and economic problems affecting the local 
Negro population. And these citizens work to- 
gether with the same friendliness and effective- 
ness as do members of Urban League boards in 
Cleveland, New York and Boston. 

Conferences and conventions primarily inter- 
ested in education and social welfare as it af- 
fects the 9,000,000 Negroes in the South fre- 
quently take advantage of the League’s field 
staff and other specialists to gain information 
and direction on current social and economic 
developments. Recently, the Southern Field 
Director of the National Urban League ad- 
dressed the second Southern Regional Confer- 
ence for Negro Teacher Trainers and Assistant 
State Supervisors of Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation on the “Urban League’s Function in the 
Development of Community Attitudes toward 
Trade and Industrial Education for Negroes.” 
The Director of the Department of Industrial 
Relations recently addressed the workshop con- 
ference of southern high school principals on 
the changing occupational status of the Negro 
The Oklahoma City Council of Churches re- 
quested an outline of objectives and purposes 
on Civic and Industrial Needs of Negroes which 
could be embodied in the Council’s Race Rela- 
tions program. These are only a few of the spe- 
cial services which are provided for the South 
by the League’s Southern Field office and the 
National Urban League. 

For more than twenty years the League has 
worked with schools and colleges in the South, 
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in the interest of vocational and industrial edu- 
cation. Cooperating with the League’s Annual 
Vocational Opportunity Campaign, thousands 
of Negro youth are aided each year in their 
preparation and quest for jobs. Likewise, Negro 
workers have gained a new consciousness of 
their work relations through widespread job 
stabilizing campaigns, which have received the 
commendation of Southern industrialists and 
the Negro and white press. 

Special problems of redeployment and recon- 
version are already becoming evident among 
Negroes in the South as well as in Northern 
enters. The League, in addition to furnishing 
bjectivity and interpretation on these problems, 
furnishes its branches and civic groups with 
current industrial trends gained through con- 
tinuing contact with more than 300 industries, 
many of which are located in the South. These 
concerns are working with the League’s Indus- 
trial Relations Laboratory where every possible 
situation involving Negro workers has been en- 
countered and analyzed, and the results added 
to the League’s fund of industrial experience. 

During the past year Councils of Social 
Agencies in three cities in the Deep South, in 
addition to those already mentioned, have re- 
quested studies of the economic and cultural life 
f their Negro community as a part of the 
League’s Community Relations Project. Com- 
munity Chests or Councils of Social Agencies in 
three other Southern cities have requested the 
League to make special studies of their Negro 


population, as a basis of postwar planning. 

Under the Community Relations Project, 
studies have been made in Houston, Texas, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, and a third is now 
in process in Tulsa, Oklahoma. In each of these 
cities, a formal request was made for the study 
by leading social, civic, educational, industrial, 
labor, and religious groups, representative of the 
Negro and white community. These groups in 
each case have worked through the local Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies which served as the spon- 
sor for the study. 

These requests for an analysis of social condi- 
tions in Negro communities of the South as the 
basis for intelligent planning and action mark a 
hopeful advance in techniques to make democ- 
racy in race relations a real and vital factor. 
The South is realizing today, more than ever, 
that the so-called race question is a question of 
better jobs, adequate housing, better health, and 
the opportunity for Negroes to demonstrate their 
capacity for full citizenship. 

The National Urban League recognizes and 
welcomes this wholesome trend, and is now em- 
phasizing more than ever its work in the South- 
ern field. The question of the complete in- 
tegration of the Negro into all phases of com- 
munity life is national, not regional, and the na- 
tion suffers when any appreciable part of the 
population is prevented from making its fullest 
contribution. Progressive forces in the South 
realize this fully, and are continuing to give sup- 
port to the program of the Urban League. 


LOOKING BACK OVER THE YEARS 


@ By R. MAURICE MOSS 


HEN in the fall of 1910 representa- 
tives of various organizations work- 
ing in the interest of the Negro in 
the New York area gathered at the call of Ruth 
Standish Baldwin to make plans for the coord- 
ination of their efforts, they could not possibly 
have visualized the full task that lay ahead. 
Perhaps it is fortunate that they could not 
for they might well have been shocked into 
complete inaction by the immensity of the his- 
tory-packed thirty-five years that stretched be- 
fore them. How could they know that these 
thirty-five years would span two global wars; 
the worst depression in modern times; the rise 
and fall of uncounted dictators; two mass mi- 
grations of Negroes that would change the na- 
tion’s ethnic map; and untold other changes 
in work patterns, in attitudes and in perspective. 


But the program which they planned in 1910 
laid the foundation for the organization, now 
nation-wide in scope, which has not only sur- 
vived these world-shaking events but has con- 
stantly grown and expanded as each of these 
events has taken place. The reason rests in 
the broad and flexible program set forth by the 
founders: (1) to develop cooperation and co- 
ordination among these agencies; (2) to make 
investigations of social conditions among Ne- 
groes in cities; (3) to secure training for Negro 
social workers; (4) to establish new agencies 
for social service among Negroes when the in- 
vestigation disclosed unmet needs. 

Eugene Kinckle Jones, who joined the move- 
ment a bare six months after that first meeting, 
tells the story: 

“This organization is the result of the intense 
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patriotism of a group of unusual men and wo- 
men of both races, who met in New York City 
in 1906 to consider the occupational needs of 
its Negro citizens. 
Industrial Problems A First Concern 

“These persons were primarily interested in 
the industrial welfare of Negroes in New York 
and realized then, as we do now, that there can 
be no sure solution of the problems of race re- 
lations as long as our industrial problems are in- 
tensified by the racial aspects. Negroes then as 
now, but with probably more disastrous results, 
were with difficulty able to find work for which 
they were fitted or had a bent. Labor unions 
discriminated against them; employers con- 
sulted the attitudes of their white employees be- 
fore taking on Negro workers, and sometimes 
justified their personal disinclination based on 
prejudice to give Negroes work by ascribing 
imaginary unwillingness on the part of their 
white employees to work with Negro fellow- 
workers. This group of valiant believers in the 
rights of men and in the responsibilities which 
rested on those of more vision and more intel- 
ligence began immediately to study the indus- 
trial needs of Negroes, and to seek new openings 
for those most fit. 

“Almost simultaneously, in the same year 

1906) with the meeting of this group, Miss 
Frances Kellor, a worker with immigrant wo- 
men, called together a group of men and 
women of both races to whom she told the 
story of the difficulties which she experienced 
in trying to get work for colored girls who were 
coming into New York and Philadelphia mainly 
by coastwise steamers from the South. The only 
difference between the problems of these girls 
and the problems of the white girls was that 
there was at least a sympathetic community 
waiting to give the white girls a chance in the 
new country while with the colored girls, neither 
the white community nor the colored com- 
munity was sympathetic in a definite way with 
their hopes and aspirations. They were met 
very often at the steamers and trains by un- 
scrupulous representatives of employment agen- 
cies, both white and colored, who exploited them 
in a most inhuman way. They were frequently 
placed at work in houses of ill-fame. They re- 
ceived jobs paying wages far less than they were 
led to expect when they left the South. Some- 
times there was no work at all for them, with 
no one meeting them to give a welcome of any 
kind in the new land. They were picked up 
from the streets by men about town and by 
women who were in search of new persons for 
their illicit business. 
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“Withal, it was a very discouraging 
disgusting situation. A committee was fo 
called the League for the Protection of C 
Women— a name which was criticize 
many colored leaders who felt that }) 
women did not need protection, but at 
time the name was in no way a misnomer. 
tection was just what they needed. Enco: 
ment and a new hope followed as the next 
in the process of adjustment. These two o 
izations —the Committee for Improving 
Industrial Conditions of Negroes in New 
and the National League for the Protecti 
Colored Women—worked along paralle| 
and in cooperation with each other for 
years. 

“In 1910, Mrs. William H. Baldwin, Jr 
widow of the late President of the Long Is 
Railroad, called together a conference of 
Various organizations. 


Merger Effected 


“They decided for purposes of economy 
efficiency to merge into one organization 
National League on Urban Conditions an 
Negroes, organized for the combined purpo 
of all of the organizations forming the coaliti 
The actual consolidation took place in the spr 
of 1911. For the first year or two, with a « 
bined budget of something like $8,500, the ac- 
tivities included a movement in New York, one 
in Philadelphia, Travelers’ Aid work in Balti- 
more and Norfolk and a branch in Nashville, 
Tennessee, where a specialty was made of train- 
ing students from Fisk University for social serv- 
ice through field activities.” 

Prof. E. R. A. Seligman of Columbia Uni- 
versity became the first president of the group 
which included, among other interesting per- 
sonalities, such well-known individuals as: Miss 
Frances Kellor, Miss Elizabeth Walton, Dr 
William Jay Schieffelin, Dr. E. E. Pratt, Mr 
Paul D. Cravath, Dr. William Adams Brown, 
the Reverend A. Clayton Powell, Sr., Dr. E. P. 
Roberts, the Honorable Fred R. Moore and 
Miss Mary E. Dreier. 

The first person to be employed by the 
League was Dr. George Edmund Haynes who 
had aided in the formulation of the plan and 
was chosen as the first executive officer with the 
title of Director. Dr. Haynes, now Evecu- 
tive Secretary, Department of Race Rela- 
tions of The Federal Council of Churches, re- 
mained as an official of the newly formed or- 
ganization until 1918 when he was granted 
leave of absence to become the Director of 
Negro Economics in the United States Labor 





Dep.rtment, organized by Secretary Wilson at 
the League’s request. The League’s training 
program for Negro social workers started under 
Dr. Haynes’ direction. 

\\ ithin the first year, Eugene Kinckle Jones, 
the present General Secretary, trained in the 
sxial sciences at Cornell University, left his 
teaching position in Louisville to become the 
Field Secretary of this new venture. Later he 
was named the Assistant Director, and still later 
the Associate Director. The present title of 

utive Secretary” for the League’s chief 
inistrative officer was adopted in 1915, and 
shared for a year by Dr. Haynes and Mr. 
1941 Lester B. Granger was named to the 

of Executive Secretary, taking over the 
active phases of the organization’s admin- 
tion to relieve Mr. Jones on whose health 
years had taken their toll. Mr. Jones be- 
me the General Secretary and will complete 
ty-five years of service under the League’s 

banner in the coming spring. 
Training Social Workers 

One plank in the platform of the organizing 
group, as quoted above, called for the training 
of Negro social workers. No other objective 
formulated by the founders has been followed 
more consistently than this. The League has 
always recognized that it is fundamental to the 
success of the movement that facilities be pro- 
vided for the training of Negro persons in this 
field and young men and women with the prop- 
er background and personality have been se- 
lected and encouraged to enter the social work 
profession, 

lhe first year the League, in addition to pro- 
viding training for students at Fisk University 
through field work, offered two fellowships at 
the New York School of Social Work. Here 
carefully selected persons received an extra year 
of training in the theory and practice of social 
work after they had completed their college 
careers. Later this was expanded to cover other 
schools. 

Under this program more than 100 persons 
have been trained at the New York School of 
Social Work, Columbia University, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; Graduate School for Social Ad- 
ministration, University of Chicago; Atlanta 
University School of Social Work : Bryn Mawr 
College and other institutions. 

l'oday these trained people are scattered over 
a wide area, serving in local Leagues or in other 
social service positions. A few were in the Red 
Cross overseas units during World War II 


bringing to bear their training and experience 
upon the members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States on foreign shores. No group of 
similar size has wielded such influence on 
America’s social work thinking and practices in 
regard to the Negro. 

Closely associated with this venture into the 
social work picture is the tie-in with the vari- 
ous central planning and financing bodies in the 
social work field; both national and local. In 
practically every city where there is an Urban 
League branch and where there is a central 
social service financing body the League’s 
branch is a member agency of the Community 
Fund or Chest. Quite aside from the financial 
stability which this connection has brought to 
the movement is the definite status as the recog- 
nized social service medium for the handling 
of Negro problems which this gives. 

High Professional Standards 

The rapid growth of the League from its one 
office in New York in 1910 to its present position 
with the National Office in New York and 
branches in 51 cities made it impossible to sup- 
ply more than a handful of its employees from 
among its own fellowship students. However, 
its insistence upon proper training as a prere- 
quisite for employment on its staff has enabled 
it to build an employed force, the vast majority 
of whose 300 members doing professional work 
are college trained, many of them holding de- 
grees beyond the undergraduate level. Its per- 
sonnel and professional standards, moreover, 
have enabled the League to retain its employees 
on an average far exceeding most agencies of a 
like nature. A recent count reveals that 70 of 
its staff members have been employed for ten 
or more years. Of these 70 persons, 26 have 
been with the League for fifteen to nineteen 
years; 21 for twenty to twenty-four years; and 
five for periods exceeding a quarter of a cen- 
tury. When this record is weighed against the 
rapid expansion in the employed forces during 
the recent war years, it becomes even more 
striking evidence of the League’s claim to the 
largest, best-trained and most experienced staff 
in the field of race relations in the nation. 

The strength of the League has often been 
said to rest upon its local branches and their 
day-by-day work in the communities where the 
Negro lives, and works, and plays. For the first 
year or two after its organization in 1910 the 
League supported field workers in Norfolk, 
Memphis, and Baltimore. Philadelphia had a 
cooperating organization which paid one 
worker. Looking back over the years, we find 
the following picture: 
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Affiliated branches of National Urban League 
in these cities by the year— 


1915 q 
1920 30 
1925 28 
1930 42 
1935 44 
1940 45 
1945 51 


From the very first the League adopted the 
policy that its local work should be made self- 
supporting. Interesting indeed is the story of 
how the local budgets soon equalled, and now 
greatly exceed, that of the National Office, as 
these figures show : 


Locals National 
1915 $ 20,000* $ 24,953 
1920 117,392 27,713 
1925 400,000 58,635 
1930 506,000 76,244 
1935 441,568 63,180 
1940 450,000 59,070 
1944 100,454 


One of the three organizations which merged 
to form the National Urban League was the 
Committee for Improving the Industrial Condi- 
tion of the Negro in New York and the “plan 
adopted for the future work of this committee” 
by the founders contained this statement: “The 
employment problem needs attention. It is the 
crux of the situation. Negroes are ill prepared 
to grapple with an intensive industrial compe- 
tition, and, except in domestic and personal 
service, meet a race prejudice which is often 
insurmountable.” 

Importance of the Economic Question 

And so at the outset the League committed 
itself to the theory that unsocial conditions were 
largely the result of uneconomic conditions— 
one the effect, the other the cause. Thus, while 
both required attention and were incorporated 
within the program of the League, it seemed es- 
sential to give special attention to the long-time 
causal factors while working to ameliorate im- 
mediate social disorders. Industrial and em- 
ployment work is therefore an inextricable part 
of the tradition and fabric of the Urban League. 

Since its incipiency the League has had as its 
primary objective the development of indus- 
trial opportunities for Negroes in cities. Other 
problems have occupied a conspicuous place in 
its program, but at all times the economic ques- 
tion has dominated. Leagues that were formed 
in local communities stressed this part of the 
program and, with the heavy migration of 
Negroes cityward, many of the branches placed 
industrial secretaries on their staffs. 


* Estimated. 
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It soon became apparent that there was 
for a strong national department of induw ‘rial 
relations to coordinate, unify, and guide ‘hese 
separate programs and to provide the ma: hin- 
ery for the handling of those aspects of the 
situation which over-stepped the boundari:s of 
any one local community. 


National and Local Activity 


In 1925 the Department of Industrial Kela- 
tions was established in the National Urban 
League to stimulate and strengthen the similar 
departments in the locals; to gather and dissem- 
inate information regarding employment c ndi- 
tions among Negroes; and to keep alive the 
issue of employing Negroes in places of business 
and in types of work in which they have not 
engaged. While the modes of implementing 
these aims have varied with changed times and 
conditions, these objectives are still the essentials 
in the League’s industrial relations progran 

Sensing the need for a close contact with the 
Negro community at all times, both in order 
to test out programs as well as to secure com- 
munity response, as early as 1926 the League 
branches began setting up “neighborhood 
groups’ as tentacles stretching out into the 
Negro community. Urban League civic units 
are now a recognized part of the social work 
fabric of many an American community. 

League branches have established and oper- 
ated summer camps for children; conducted 
health clinics; sponsored clean-up, paint-up 
campaigns ; worked for better housing, improved 
play space; and have striven. for the ful! in- 
tegration of the Negro in the community of 
which he is a part. Elsewhere in this issue are 
full accounts of some of the more recent projects 
of the National Urban League. 

Two well known Americans are representa- 
tive of the type of leadership which the Urban 
League has enjoyed during these thirty-five 
years. 

L. Hollingsworth Wood who, for more than a 
quarter of a century served the organization as 
its president, is now the chairman of its national 
advisory committee. He was present at that 
first meeting in 1910. William H. Baldwin, 
president of the National Urban League since 
1942, was a mere child when his mother called 
that meeting in their home. Neither they, nor 
the others who responded to that call, could have 
foreseen the far-reaching developments from 
that gathering. But they can all be pardoned a 
feeling of personal pride in having been present 
at the very beginning of what has become one 
of America’s most significant movements. 





THE FUTURE IS YOURS... 


@ By ALPHONSE HENINGBURG 


HAT is what the National Urban League 
has been saying to the youth of America 
during the past fifteen years. “The Fu- 


ture Is Yours—Plan and Prepare.” ‘This state- 
ment is No Mere campaign slogan ; it represents 
the confirmed philosophy of an organization 
which has stayed closer to the occupational 
necds and opportunities of young Negroes than 
any other single agency in this country. T. 
Arnold Hill, Director of the League’s Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations when the first Vo- 
cational Opportunity Campaign was staged 
fifteen years ago, believed firmly in this philos- 
ophy, and he held consistently to it during all 
his years with the organization. Ann Tanney- 
hill, whose work in the field of vocational guid- 
ance has helped thousands of students to make 
wise occupational choices, has extended and 
emphasized the belief that America is a land 
of opportunity in which ability and application 
pay big returns. 

Although this fact is frequently overlooked, 
much of America’s greatness is related directly 
to the encouragement given to individual ini- 
tiative. The dignity of the human being, and 
his right to find and to follow an occupation of 
his own choice meant in the early days that the 
older European plan of forcing a boy into his 
father’s occupation was a thing of the past. 
Not only was it true that a backwoodsman’s son 
could become a lawyer; he could also become 
President of the United States. In one genera- 
tion the fortunes of individuals and of families 
could be established, and the opening of each 
industrial frontier offered new horizons to a 
lusty, adventurous young nation. Over and 
over again Emerson’s wisdom was illustrated. 
Not only did men make a beaten path to the 
door of one who made a better mouse trap, 
they often went where inferior traps were pro- 
duced if the maker talked enough about his 
product. Even now, at a time when reconversion 
holds the threat of widespread unemployment, 
ingenuity and skill are being applied to num- 
berless new adventures in industrial enterprise. 
America remains the land of promise, and a 
citizen who sold vacuum cleaners from door to 
door in 1923 takes a policy-making post in the 
motion-picture industry in 1945. 

Nation and Negro Unfortunate 


Unfortunately for the Nation, and unfor‘un- 
ately for that ten percent of the population 


known as Negroes, not all citizens have shared 
equally in helping to build the skyscrapers and 
the bridges of America. A whole series of cir- 
cumstances has conspired to prevent black and 
brown America from utilizing its skills to the 
greatest advantage. Some of these circum- 
stances reflect poor planning on the part of 
Negroes themselves, but most of them indicate 
a reluctance on the part of society generally to 
give Negroes an equal chance at work of their 
own choosing. Some labor unions, even at the 
risk of endangering the entire structure of or- 
ganized labor, decreed that non-whites could 
not become full-fledged members of their or- 
ganizations. Many employers were adamant in 
their belief that Negroes could perform only 
certain types of work, and those types were gen- 
erally the dirtiest and the poorest paid. In many 
instances, black workers were kept out of in- 
dustry altogether, and lived in economic inse- 
curity as farm workers, or as domestic and per- 
sonal servants.. Automatically this meant that 
they were employed where hours were longest, 
where income was lowest, and where chances 
of advancement were practically unknown. It 
was in protest against conditions such as these 
that the National Urban League adopted the 
slogan: “Not Alms But Opportunity.” This 
meant then as it means now that Negroes do 
not look for sympathy, but they do demand 
the same chance at all kinds of work that all 
other citizens expect and enjoy. 


"Good Intentions" Are Not Enough 


Many teachers and counselors have for one 
reason or another helped to close the door of 
opportunity to young Negroes. Realizing that 
Negroes in pre-war days were not generally 
employed in highly skilled jobs, and that in 
such fields as civil engineering or chemical re- 
search there were very few indeed, such teach- 
ers helped to complete the vicious circle hem- 
ming in the ambitious Negro student. While on 
the surface they appeared to be working to the 
best interests of the student, they were in reality 
helping to develop a sense of frustration when 
they advised Negro youth to prepare for jobs 
“in which they could find openings.” Thus was 
violated one of the cardinal principles of voca- 
tional guidance: that every youth should be en- 
couraged to develop his skills to the higl.est 
possible level. 

All too many Negro parents have made a 
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natural but nevertheless a very disastrous mis- 
take. Having themselves been denied a full 
academic experience, and knowing that the 
“leaders” in their communities belonged gener- 
ally to one of the professions, they place unduc 
emphasis on preparation for such professions 
as medicine or law. These parents are entirely 
without acquaintance in those production en- 
terprises on which national prosperity is based, 
and thus they encourage their offspring to 
choose an occupation about which they them- 
selves know something. Of some twelve thou- 
sand high school students who were queried on 
this score by the writer in 1941, more than 
half indicated that the wishes of their parents 
had been a major factor in determining occu- 
pational choice. 

The combination of all these unfortunate cir- 
cumstances makes for an obvious and inevitable 
result: our youth make their occupational 
choices from a pitiably narrow range. They fail 
all too frequently to analyze their own interests 
and abilities, and their environment does not 
furnish the contacts necessary to stimulate them 
to discover themselves. Their teachers often 
unconsciously emphasize the virtues of the 
teaching profession, perhaps because that is the 
occupation with which they themselves are best 
acquainted. As a result, too many young chem- 
ists head toward teaching as a profession, in- 


stead of planning a future in industria] chemistry. 


The League and Vocational Guidance 


These and other considerations 
have played an important part in 
the National Urban League as its 
program of vocational guidance 
has gradually developed. Informa- 
tion on a wide range of occupa- 
tions has been regularly distributed, 
and publicity has been given to un- 
usual and interesting achievement 
by Negroes. One series of pamph- 
lets, “He Crashed the Color Line,” 
told the stories of young persons 
who had refused to be discouraged 
by the many barriers facing them. 
Through that one medium, thou- 
sands of boys and girls learned that 
Walter Arthur Gordon was a 
member of the Board of Strategy 
which planned the plays of the 
University of California football 
team, and that E. Simms Camp- 
bell was one of the most promis- 
ing of America’s younger cartoon- 
ists. Teachers’ aids have been de- 
veloped, and suggestive programs 
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provided for community use. A manual 

lished in 1945 by the Bureau of Vocat 
Guidance of the National Urban League, * 
gram Aids for the Vocational Opport: 
Campaign,” was widely used throughout 
country. Nationally known news comment 
and radio and motion picture stars have he 
to bring the annual VOC to the attention 
nation-wide audience. During the week 
March 12, Edward J. Robinson, Rex Ing 
and Leigh Whipper participated in such a 
gram in a broadcast over the Blue Netw 
More than 500 persons who had been in 


because of their interest in vocational guidan 


attended a forum in New York Times Hall 
same week. 

Paralleling programs in individual and g1 
guidance sponsored by the National U: 
League in schools and colleges, close atten 
has been given to the important question 
employment. This involves much 
finding jobs; it means finding the type of w 
for which the individual is best fitted. The « 
sistent attack which the League has mad 
this phase of the job problem constitutes 


of its most valuable services to Negroes and to 


the Nation. 


The War Accelerated A Process 


It is not easy to persuade a man to change 
position when that position has been arrived 
through an emotional rather than through 
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TOO LONG, AMERICA” — VOC 1945 Radio Pro- 
a er the Blue Network. Rex Ingram, Edward G 
Robinson and Leigh Whipper 


nal process, whether he be an industrialist 


employing thousands of men, or a shop steward 
concerned only with fifty of his fellow-workers, 
his prejudices are often very deeply rooted. 
Factual information leaves him untouched, for 
his mind is closed to the reasoning process. Un- 
less a crisis develops he may spend an entire 
lifetime guided by his prejudices rather than by 
the power of reason. 

The tremendous need for quickened produc- 
tion during World War II with its attendant 
manpower shortage brought about just such a 
crisis. During the early months of the war it 
was very difficult to shake American employers 
out of their reluctance to employ Negro ‘work- 
ers, but by the spring of 1942, it had become 
apparent to all concerned that the tremendous 
reservoir represented by Negroes in this country 
had to be tapped. It was during these months 
that the basic philosophy of the National Urban 
League\ was again justified, and it developed 
that hundreds of Negro youth who had per- 
sisted in their efforts to secure a higher type of 
technical training, now found opportunity to 
employ these skills. While it is true that the 
great majority of a million and a half Negroes 
who found employment in war industries had 
not had any previous technical training, it is 
also true that hundreds of college-trained young 
Negro men and women had their first real op- 


portunity to show what they could do. For the 
first time in American history, Negro women 
were given full opportunity to work side by 
side with others who also were fighting for 
democracy. 

Now that the war is over and the entire na- 
tion is faced by the difficult and complex prob- 
lems of reconversion, the fight for recognition 
of the Negro’s ability to hold jobs demanding 
the highest skills must again be waged. There 
are many persons who are even now preparing 
to buttress the old argument that the Negro 
does not possess the skills necessary to qualify 
him for modern production methods. Here 
again all of the resources of the National Urban 
League and other interested organizations will 
be brought to bear on this phase of an impor- 
tant problem. The entire Urban League family, 
and many other thousands of persons whose 
interests and sympathies are identified with 
ours, will now emphasize a program of encour- 
agement to young men and women of the 
Negro race upon whose skills we must count 
during the difficult years ahead of us. America 
cannot afford to repeat the short-sightedness of 
which we have already been guilty. Our pro- 
fessional ranks have been heavily decimated. In 
the fields of medicine and chemistry alone, to 
cite just two examples, it will take perhaps ten 
years for the country to recover from the tre- 
mendous losses sustained by young students who 
were preparing for these two professions. 


"We Believe .. .” 


Faced by this kind of obligation, the Voca- 
tion Guidance Program of the National Urban 
League will continue to insist upon believing 
that the Nation will not wish to be guilty again 
of neglecting the tremendous latent resources 
represented by the youth of ten percent of its 
population. 

We shall continue to call upon schools, 
churches, councils of social agencies, and other 
organizations to help us do two important 
things : 


1. to encourage the American public to wel- 
come the abilities and skills represented by these 
young people ; 

2. to encourage these youth of ours to develop 
to its highest level every possible ability which 


they may have. 


While there may be frustration for many of 
them, the gains which we have already made 
give assurance that America is still the land of 
opportunity for those who have the persistence, 
the courage and the ability to go ahead. 
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THE TIMES AHEAD 


@ By LESTER B. GRANGER 


ITH the complete cessation of hos- 

tilities in Japan, social conditions 

within the United States now threa- 
ten to revert abruptly to the confused and dis- 
jointed situation which characterized the end of 
World War I. The wartime props have been 
knocked from under a large part of the artifi- 
cial economic structure which was necessarily 
erected to insure victory. Governmental and 
other controls have lessened or disappeared, or 
are in the act of disappearing. Belated con- 
sideration by Congress and state governments of 
the crisis which the war’s ending was certain t 
produce has left a large part of our population 
teetering on its toes, undecided what the future 
offers and fearful of its worst social results. 


League's Postwar Role 

This situation gives the role of the National 
Urban League an even larger importance tha 
ever. The Urban League movement is organ- 
ized for planning, for concerted effort, for con- 
centrated attention upon the details of socia 
need and interracial action. The job which 
faces the League in these first postwar years is 
as clearly defined as it is tremendously propor- 
tioned. 

The first job is to keep fixed before public at- 
tention the urgent need for continued and cour 
ageous attack upon problems of Negro welfar 
and race relationships. People have a habit o! 
forgetting—even those problems which it seems 
impossible that they can forget. Already rac« 
riots of 1943 have become for many American 
citizens only a faintly uncomfortable memory, 
with little realization of the fact that the sam: 
factors which produced those riots are present 
in most industrial communities today. Only a 
small proportion of our citizens have any clear 
recollection of the wave of racial conflict that 
swept the nation after World War I, from the 
South to the North, concentrating with bloody 
fury in the streets of the National Capital. The 
Urban League cannot allow this complacence 
to beget suicidal forgetfulness. And one con- 
tinuing responsibility is to hammer upon the 
public’s attention until it awakens to the real 
dangers that lie in racial tension and mob vio- 
lence. 

Thus the educational, interpretive, and fact- 
finding facilities of the Urban League move- 
ment will be used during these next few years 
as never before: meetings will be organized all 
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over the country; the Negro weekly ay 
daily metropolitan press will be sought 

laborators in our educational program ; 
phlets, bulletins and leaflets will be print: 
distributed by the hundreds of thousands 
programs will be organized; conferenc: 
be set up; federal, state and municipal « 
and civic leaders will be consulted; the « 
tional facilities of the League movement \ 
exploited to their fullest extent. 

The second big job is in the field of employ- 
ment—for no single factor is more provocative 
of interracial conflict and racial insecurity thar 
the economic instability which arises from fear 
of unemployment. The gains that have beer 
made by Negro workers during the war period 
must be continued as reconversion develops int 
a permanent peacetime pattern. “Full employ- 
ment” has become more than a political shib- 
boleth ; it is a chosen way of life sought b 
American people and pledged by both major 
political parties. Elimination of racially 
criminatory hiring practices, eradicatior 
racially undemocratic labor union _polici« 
these are recognized by our most intelligent 1 
tional leadership as the imperatives of 
sound postwar employment situation. 


Wartime Experience an Asset 
Here again the wartime activities of th« 
tional Urban League have placed it in excellent 
position to serve the nation during the coming 
peace years. The League will continue its co- 
operation with management and labor leader- 
ship toward the end of establishing fair employ- 
ment practices in industrial plants in almost 
100 cities throughout the country. Staff mem- 
bers will travel tens of thousands of miles dur- 
ing these next several years, will confer with 
hundreds of management and labor officiak 
will consult with thousands of Negro and white 
workers, will prepare and issue advice on spe- 
cific and general employment situations. The 
League will remain watchful of developments 
at Washington and in state capitals, checking 
on public employment services, on public works 
programs, and on legislation affecting employ- 
ment conditions to make certain that fair op 
portunity for Negroes and the over-all interest 
of the American people are best served. The 
Industrial Relations Laboratory, consisting o! 
300 war plants, established by the League’ 
Industrial Relations Department for demonstra 





tion -urposes during the war has become no 
lone, a laboratory, but a nuclear core of pro- 
gressiv¢ industrial corporations which have 
committed themselves to the principle of fair 
employment practice. This core will be in- 
creascd and its influence strengthened through 
cooperation of industrial leaders in the Urban 
League program. 


[ie third big job is in the field of housing. 
Ap} ximately two-thirds of the dwellings oc- 
cupied by Negroes in cities are estimated to be 
sub-standard, failing to conform to the require- 
ments of decent civilized living. Hundreds of 
thousands of Negro families are living in dis- 
gracefully congested conditions, lacking facili- 
ties for decent family life, and in some cases los- 
ing the will to secure them. The pioneer leader- 
ship which the National Urban League has ex- 
erted during the pre-war and war years now 
takes on additional importance as the forces of 
government and private capital are organized 
for beginning to meet the nation’s housing 
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neeas. 


Specific Needs 


[he National Urban League will continue to 
work with the National Housing Agency and 
all of its subsidiary offices which have a respon- 
sibility for housing the people. The League 
will continue to insist upon private real estate 
interests fulfilling their responsibility to Negro 
tenants and property buyers. Municipal hous- 
ing authorities, building sanitation officials, and 
Citizens’ Housing Councils will be advised on 
ways of improving housing conditions and in- 
suring for Negro families their right to decent 
housing under decent social conditions. 


Included in all of these jobs is the Urban 
League’s over-all responsibility for giving on- 
the-spot assistance to local communities as they 
struggle with the task of digesting and assimilat- 
ing the new Negro populations which, in many 
cases, have grown amazingly during less than 
four war years. The widely publicized war- 
community services of the National Urban 
League are now appreciatively acknowledged 
by social work, civic, and official municipal 
leadership in dozens of cities throughout the 
country. Staff members of the National Urban 
League, serving as experienced consultants on 
special problems—employment, housing, health, 
recreation and family welfare—have been made 
available upon call. They have sat down in 
face-to-face consultation with Board and staff 


members of harassed local agencies. They have 
explained to them in detail not only certain 
aspects of the problems with which these agen- 
cies are faced, but also in what ways their pro- 
grams have been lacking and how inadequacies 
might be corrected. Research specialists assigned 
by the National Urban League have made 
studies of racial conditions in Northern and 
Southern communities and have publicized the 
findings of their studies with the assistance of 
local cooperating committees composed of so- 
cial welfare and interracial leaders. Thus, as 
result of these efforts carried on during the war 
years some order has been gradually developed 
in interracial conditions in dozens of war- 
frenzied cities. The fearsome bugaboo popu- 
larly called “the Negro problem” has been ex- 
posed as no Negro problem at all, but simply 
a problem of badly organized community life 
which has exposed the Negro population to in- 
sufferable social conditions. 

This is the kind of job for which the Urban 
League is admirably constituted and which it 
will prosecute more vigorously in these post-war 
years than ever before. Today the League has 
a prestige and a community clientele based 
upon the proven need for its services and the 
effectiveness of these services when intelligently 
received. As more and more American cities 
show signs of maturity in racial attitudes, there 
will be more and more calls for the League’s 
leadership and more and more use made of 
those leadership services. 


A Challenging Future 


D-Day in Europe on June 6, 1944, meant 
the dawn of hope for the enslaved millions of 
a Nazi-occupied continent; V-J Day marked 
total victory for the war forces of the Allied 
Nations. The American Nation is now prepar- 
ing for its own domestic D-Day, the landing of 
social forces upon the embattled beachhead of 
social reaction and economic want. The man- 
ner in which our most valiant social leadership 
has organized its campaign gives hope that this, 
too, might be the dawn of a new day for the 
socially disinherited of the American Nation. 
The National Urban League is one of the land- 
ing forces. The Urban League movement can 
be considered the LST’s of the invasion army. 
It is not too much to hope that the day is not 
far off when another kind of V-J Day will be 
universally recognized: the day when Victory 
for Justice becomes an actuality, making pos- 
sible an enduring peace. 
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AMERICAN TEAMWORK 


@ By WILLIAM H. BALDWIN 


N organization being in effect a collec- 

tive individual, it is, at thirty-five, in 

the prime of life and in the fullness of 
its strength. The initial froth has blown off, 
leaving a solid core of tested optimism. There 
is a sureness of touch, which comes only through 
experience; yet the suppleness remains for 
further experimentation. Major objectives have 
been fixed and streamlined. Eyes are confident- 
ly forward, because the past is well secured by 
performance. 


To this stature the National Urban League 
has now arrived at a time when its individuality 
is pitted against the problerns arising from a 


sudden cessation of the shooting war. The 
steady wind of all-out effort for victory abroad 
may well blow out into conflicting winds and 
baffling rain squalls here at home before it 
finds its direction toward a workable and last- 
ing peace. In that peace there can be no place 
for master races or for arbitrary areas of special 
privilege and its handmaiden, discrimination. 

As we face this new day and challenge I be- 
lieve that the nation’s thinking about the 
Negro must be directed into new ground. Over 
the years the emphasis has been upon showing 
how he has come “up from slavery”-—upon 
selecting individual colored men and women 
for special awards and other recognition to give 
visibility to their capacities and achievements 
in various fields of American life. This point 
has been abundantly proven; furthermore, the 
records of the masses of our Negro citizens in 
our armed forces, in production and in other 
forms of citizen contribution to the war effort 
have pretty well dissipated any doubts and 
prejudices as to their capacity for participation 
in our democracy. 

From here out the emphasis should be on 
teamwork between whites and Negroes—on 
showing to the doubtful and the unregenerate 
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that the two races can and do work efficiently 
and in harmony in performing not only spe- 
cial services of leadership but also the common 
tasks which compose the major pattern of our 
national life. To this phase of interracial un- 
derstanding the Urban League has been dedi- 
cated from its very Start. The objective was 
fixed in the words of its founder who said: 
“Let us work, not as colored people nor as 
white people for the narrow benefit of any 
group alone, but together, as American Citizens, 
for the common good of our common city, our 
common country.” 

Over the years tremendous progress has been 
made by hewing to this line. From the small 
group of whites and Negroes who met in New 
York in 1910, this collaboration has spread un- 
til now more than 2,000 individuals are regu- 
larly meeting together as members of Urban 
League boards in fifty-one cities throughout the 
nation to consider jointly problems affecting 
their respective communities and to direct 
trained staffs in programs to deal with those 
problems. 

Fortunately, the Urban League has no mo- 
nopoly on this approach to the Number One 
challenge to American democracy. Mixed com- 
mittees have been established for various pur- 
poses; mixed boards shape the policies of nu- 
merous church groups and of schools, colleges 
and hospitals; and organized labor has taken 
significant strides toward integrating Negroes 
into its councils and positions of authority. 
Hence we already have in this country an im- 
portant and steadily growing collaboration of 
the races in meeting both day-to-day problems 
and the larger responsibilities of common citi- 
zenship. 

It is this partnership that we see as we look 
ahead, and it is this partnership which will 
command the respect and participation of all 
thoughtful Americans from here out. 





WHERE THE PEOPLES STAND 


@ By PEARL S. BUCK 


HE peoples of the world will be deeply 
T iffected by the sort of war through which 
we have just passed. Peace is shaped by 
war. Lhe leaders in the war, and these were 
Churchill and Roosevelt more than any others, 
early planned a war which, while it would be 
successful in a military sense, would ignore 
every other aspect. They determined the boun- 
daries of the war to the restoration of the past, 
the maintenance of the present and the ignor- 
ing of the future. The Four Freedoms and the 
Atlantic Charter were early dismissed. Peace, 
so far as we Can see it now, means policing con- 
quered countries. 

Looked at optimistically, this policy may 
have some virtue. In the neutral air of 
the victory, all ideas and idealism may 
have an equal chance to bear fruit or to pass 
out of existence. Perhaps never before has a 
war been fought on such simple grounds as 
the one we have just won, or for such simply 
expressed purposes. Millions of men and 
women are dead today in order that two groups 
of men, in two countries, could be put out of 
existence. A child can understand that. 

But the callousness of this war, the coldness 
of its conclusion, have left the world of peoples 
in a moral vacuum. We seem to be left with 
nothing, now that the war is over—nothing, 
that is, except the atomic bomb. The atomic 
bomb is, of course, an embarrassment to the 
human race. We all know in our hearts that 
this bomb can mean destruction for all of us 
unless idealism and moral values can be de- 
veloped quickly enough for its proper use. Only 
good people can be trusted with atomic bombs. 
But the war has left us doubting one another’s 
goodness and our own. 

The atomic bomb is a fitting end, therefore, 
toa callously cold war. War is always cruel but 
not usually coldly so. This war, by the rejection 
of idealism on the part of its leaders, has de- 
liberately crushed the aspirations and hopes of 
peoples and it has ruthlessly ignored the prin- 
iple of the equality of human beings. The war 
ends, then, with mankind holding the atomic 
bomb in one hand and in the other imperialism, 
domination over colonial peoples and the col- 
ored races, prejudice and distrust. We cannot 
believe in a long peace ahead. 

With every scientific discovery time is short- 
ened. Just as planes shortened the distance be- 
tween peoples, so the atomic bomb shortens it 


still further. In a few hours, in an instant, a 
few men, in a plane carrying an atomic bomb, 
can destroy hundreds of thousands of people. 
Time has become nothing, and space almost 
nothing. Lunatics could destroy all the sane, 
evil men could put an end to all the good, and 
in so short a time, granted the beginning, that 
before resistance could be organized the deed 
would be done. In this monstrous annihilation 
of time and space, it is meaningless merely to 
devise worse weapons. The time has come now 
for goodness and righteousness to be in control. 


But how can one set about developing good- 
ness? It is infinitely easier to develop the atomic 
bomb than it is to develop a good man to 
control that bomb. Matter is always easier to 
shape than spirit, and physical force than 
spiritual force. That is why we have gone on 
producing good things instead of good people. 
Yet the time has come when good people are 
a practical necessity, if we are to enjoy the good 
things we have made. Even new refrigerators and 
automobiles and better radios and television 
and swifter, cheaper planes and de luxe rail- 
way cars are valueless if we may at any mo- 
ment be deprived of them. The future security 
of us all depends upon whether we can grow 
enough good men and women to counterbal- 
ance the men and women of no moral standards. 
I do not say bad men and women, I say men 
and women of cold minds and hearts, with no 
standards of righteousness and justice, no feel- 
ings of humanity. These, as profoundly as men 
and women of evil will, are dangerous in our 
times. They, too, cannot be trusted with the 
atomic bomb. 


What is the reason for all this coldness in the 
world today? Whence came all these cold peo- 
ple who stand by silent while freedom and 
equality are denied to whole multitudes of their 
fellow men? They came into being when it 
was declared that this would be a cold war, 
fought without idealism and without regard to 
men’s beliefs or hopes. The moral vacuum is 
in them. They are held in their own vacuity. 
They do not know how to go back or to go 
forward. They pace without progress, for they 
evade the only source of moral strength, the 
recognition of the principles which constitute 
morality for the human race. 


The first of these principles remains what it 
always was, that men and women are born free 
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and equal human beings. Prejudice on the 
grounds of color or nationality or creed denies 
this first principle of human morality. So long 
as human relations are warped by prejudices, so 
long will it be before we can develop a moral 
strength in the world able to control the atomic 
bomb. Our weakness, our lack of moral fiber, 
our evasions have their roots in our unwilling- 
ness to face and accept this primary principle 
of human harmony and therefore of lasting 
peace. We dream of still greater weapons be- 
cause we will not accept the first principle, out 
of which a new morality can grow. 

It is the one principle which all of the greater 
leaders of every civilization have expressed. 
Each in his own way, in his own country— 
Christ and Confucius, Mohammed and Laotse, 
name any whom we will,—all have expressed 
the same firm and urgent belief in the brother- 


RACE RELATIONS 


@ By IRA DE A. REID 


HERE is confusion in race relations in 
T the South, a confusion, to paraphrase 
Tennyson, “worse than death” bringing 
“trouble on trouble” and “pain on pain.” It is 
a confusion born of changes in ideologies and 
social needs so rapid as to demand emergency 
action, and, resistances so powerful and so vocal 
that they dare not be defied save in the glory 
of God and the fame of Nation. It is a con- 
fusion made evident in migration and industry, 
in court and in school, in legislature and pul- 
pit. It is a confusion made vocal by the ringing 
challenges of a Lillian Smith, the practical sug- 
gestions of a Virginius Dabney, the disordered 
rantings of a Thomas Bilbo, the poetic social 
dialectic of a Howard Odum, the prophetic 
challenges of a Benjamin Mays, the stubborn 
and relentless defiance of tradition by an 
Arthur Shores, and, the diverting explorations 
of a Douglas Carter. It is a confusion born of 
a war gone spurious and underground, save in 
its most untoward aspects. It is a confusion 
born of a new interpretation of race relations 
that race relating must be done for the common 
good by peers, despite race, and not by white 
people for Negroes. 

One cannot live in the South without becom- 
ing aware of these great changes in human re- 
lations across racial lines. Some of them were 
induced by the industrial and political South 


through sheer accident—and unintentionally. 
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hood of man as the primary morality. [f we 
are searching for good people in order to con. 
trol the terrifying powers we have | oseq 
through science, they can only be found a:nong 
those who accept this principle. No others cap 
make our future secure. Evasions, substitutions, 
postponements, will not do at this extreme hour. 

For this reason, then, the whole subj ct of 
race relations takes on a profound signifi: ance, 
a larger meaning than ever before. It is no 
longer the question now of any one group or 
race. The basis of morality depends upon the 
way people treat one another, upon their atti- 
tudes of humanity, upon their justice toward 
one another, regardless of color, creed and 
origins. It is no longer a matter of race rela- 
tions at all. Race relations have been swept into 
the larger sphere of essential morality neces. 
sary now to keep mankind alive upon the clobe 


IN THE SOUTH 


In the wake of the industrial and commercial 
activity which the region sought and got came 
a mobility of people and racial situations which 
it did not expect, or if it did, which it expected 
to handle with its usual power of rescript. But 
such solutions do not obtain in periods of gen- 
eral economic depression and international war 
It may be logically concluded that the basis for 
the present status of race relations in the South 
is to be found in the changes induced by World 
War I, World Depression I, and World War Il 
This may be too tenuous a thesis upon which t 
predicate a full discussion of race relations i 
the South, but it does seem to merit analysis. 
Traditionally the South has had no series ¢ 
minorities problems with which to cope. Ther 
was never a new wave of “strangers” to rais 
the man farthest down to a new high in the 
scale of human relations as was true in other 
geographical sections. Time, social activitie 
and successive waves of newer immigrant 
might give status to the Germans in Penns) 
vania, the Irish in New York and the Poles 
Chicago, but small, few and inconsequentia 
were the alien groups who moved into the 
South. For more than two centuries no grout 
ever challenged the position of these three t 
eight million Negro workers who sat under the 
bottom rung of the region’s ladder of people 
The end of the Civil War might have perma» 
ently changed this situation had the program 





we 
con- 
sed 
nong 


of reconstruction been handled with more ver- 
satilit) and less vindictiveness. As it happened, 
however, the badly bungled first American New 
Deal declassed both the aristocratic white South 
and the Negro. “Mr.-In-Between,” the com- 
mon inan, white, moved in and took over. Of 
course it took him nearly 50 years to get Ne- 
groes out of the way politically and economic- 
ally but eventually he succeeded then—even as 
now- With the cooperation of various other 
and, at times, new Federal administra- 
It did not dawn upon the South until 
what it had been doing to itself. In that 
id subsequent ones more than a million 
es said “to hell with it” in a variety ol 
ind left the South. The literature of the 
| indicates how helpless the South was be- 
to feel without its usual dog to kick 
id, to hire at low wages, to lynch. All sorts 
jucements this side of par were offered. 
failed as did the accompanying threats 
warnings. Then along came war and thou- 
of Negro men left southern farms and 
to fight for democracy in the world on 
pean soil. At home there were lynchings, 
riots, and, some people who felt that some- 
had to be done to make the South a bet- 

lace for Negroes to live in. 


Early Difficulties 


may be difficult to believe today, but 
ty-five years ago it took a deal of courage 
yughness to fight for decent treatment for 
xs in the South. The Commission on In- 
ial Cooperation which began the move- 
of various interracial commissions, was a 
1 organization, beginning with fewer than 


hundred members and never exceeding 
125, one-third of whom were Negroes. The 
Commission received almost no financial sup- 
ort out of the South, and did most of its ef- 
tive work behind the scenes, through special 
organizations, and especially through organiza- 


tions of white church women. 


\s one looks at the organization in retrospect 
it becomes evident that the Commission whose 
basic organization principles have now been 
adopted by cities and states of the North, East 
and West, made three basic contributions to 
Negro-white relations in the South. First, it 
brought discussion of race relations out into the 

second, it successfully campaigned 
nst the region’s penchant for lynching; 
it provided the opportunity for Negroes 

d whites to know each other and their prob- 

These may seem to be simple results, but 
were powerful beginnings in a region 


where the social philosophy of Booker T. Wash- 
ington, conveniently interpreted to be sure, had 
been the motivating power behind race adjust- 
ment. Washington died in 1915. Four years 
later the Commission on Interracial Coopera- 
tion became the first south-wide effort to carry 
on racial reforms in race relations under other 
than the “leader” or “great man” principle. 
Unrest Follows Improvements at First 


Improvements in race relations are always 
accompanied by manifest forms of unrest with- 
in and between the races. The South, tradi- 
tionally isolationist in its domestic social policy, 
has faced these problems of racial unrest during 
periods of national emergency when its isola- 
tionalist and sectional point of view could not 
be successfully maintained. The depression was 
just such an emergency. Franklin Roosevelt 
provided the emotional or spiritual leadership 
that just such a minority as the Negro in the 
South needed. The various New Deal pro- 
grams pioneered in “bull-dozine” the South 
out of its social lethargy. There had to be a 
floor for wages, and that meant for Negroes, 
too. Relief had to be administered—cash and 
work—and no one scale for whites and another 
for Negroes. There were unemployment in- 
surance and old age pensions—available for 
Negroes and whites without prejudice. Old age 
assistance was available, too. Negroes had to 
be given something, though the payments were 
lower where the Negro aged were more numer- 
ous. The various agricultural programs had to 
be made available to both races, and there were 
ways of correcting situations in which all peo- 
ple did not share according to needs or situa- 
tions. Public housing programs wiped out a 
fraction of Negro slums in many Southern cities. 
Of course there were ways of circumventing the 
laws and many communities found these ways. 
But in the main, the South found out that shar- 
ing did not hurt like suffering. Many Wash- 
ington officials, not least among those of NYA, 
saw to that. The reactions against “outsiders” 
and the Federal Government lessened, but the 
fight against Negroes kept on at a new level. 
Negroes were being employed on federal jobs. 
Negroes in Texas were fighting the white prim- 
ary law, Negroes in Missouri were fighting the 
unequal education programs, Negroes through- 
out the South were pushing for equal salaries 
for Negro school teachers. The CIO had 
moved in to organize workers economically and 
politically—regardless of race. They were suc- 
ceeding. Mrs. Roosevelt had dared to come to 
Birmingham to speak to the Southern Confer- 
ence for Human Welfare. The South hated 
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that and showed its hate. The fictional 
“Eleanor Clubs” indicated the extent of the 
social change. The depression and relief pro- 
grams had broken the back of poverty wages 
in the South. Negroes were refusing to work 
for pennies when they, along with millions of 
other Americans, could get dollars on work 
relief. Then, no longer did Negroes have to 
tell their sordid stories. Southern writers, novel- 
ists, playwrights, essayists and others told the 
tragic story of southern poverty and exploita- 
tion. A presidential committee told the story 
of the Nation’s “economic problem No. 1.” 
Changes were being made as it became per- 
fectly obvious that the social and economik 
poverty of the South was basic in any ap- 
proach to racial problems of the region. That 
discovery made it possible for Governor Arnall 
of Georgia to come out some eight years later 
in favor of doing something for the economic 
iife of Negroes and the South. He was the first 
governor in the Deep South to dare such a 
Statement since Governor Hugh Dorsey of 
Georgia made his famous demands for action 
in 1921 and met political death. Then came 


the federal programs for defense—and war. 


War Changes Amazing 


The story of race situations in the South 
during the war is better known than those of 
any other period. Never have so many books 
and articles been written on the problems of 
races in the South. It was, and still is, a tragic 
situation, but the rapid changes induced by war 
were, in a way, amazing. Negroes in most 
Southern cities had their first experience in 
learning the structure and function of the city 
under the Civilian Defense programs. Labor 
shortages gave them jobs and wages previously 
thought impossible in the region. Soldiers, sail- 
ors and marines were housed and trained in 
southern camps, sometimes without discrimin- 
ation as to race and color. Other soldiers de- 
cided that they might as well die here as over- 
seas and fought for their rights as American sol- 
diers. The War Department defied the peti- 
tions of some southern legislators by refusing 
to move Negro troops from northern communi- 
ties then stationed in southern camps. FEPC 
held one of its first hearings in Birmingham and 
was able to maintain a regional office in Atlanta 
despite violent protests which were defended 
at the lowest possible human level—toilets. Case 
after case was taken to the lower courts in a 
quest for equal rights. Too many succeeded 
for southern comfort. 

Negroes had met in Durham, and, much to 
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their astonishment, had framed a declarativn of 
rights and principles that elicited the coopera- 
tion of some southern whites. Their joint a: tion 
resulted in the formation of the Sou 
Regional Council, and the demise of the 
racial Commission. The latter became the par- 
ent of the SRC which was designed to pro:note 
equal opportunity for all people in all thing 
in the South. Though branded as conservative 
it was the only type of organization that « ould 
secure the cooperation of the functional whit 
groups in the South, and, of Negro leaders. The 
improvement of race relations in the South. un- 
der southern impetus is by nature a slow, con- 
servative process, so long as it is based upon 
the race factor. To change the basis for im- 
proving race relations, as the Southern Regional 
Council is attempting to do, demands the con- 
fidence of Negroes and whites who, heretofore, 
have had no organization through which they 
could voice their beliefs and recommend con- 
sonant action. One has no idea how cons 
tive the South is on race until he has h 
whites and Negroes, while in conference as 
sembled, express their opinions as a basis for 
action. That is the problem of race relatio 

the South. The South is conditioned to a social 
status quo while working for economic develop- 
ment in industry and commerce. The lag of 
social relations so typical of the region’s 
drags heavily upon its desire for economx 
provement. The resultant changes are 

of sheer necessity. 


Segregation and Discrimination 


The one singular characteristic of the 
relations system in the South is that of 
segregation and its foal, discrimination. 
one factor renders different the southern sit 
tion. Despite this fact, and except for the « 
in politics, education and travel that have 
carried to the highest courts, there has been nm 
direct condemnation of this system by either the 
Southern Regional Council or the Southem 
Conference for Human Welfare. Many of the 
“liberals” of the region will work for anything 
save the elimination of segregation. Others 
must have segregation but are against discrim- 
ination. The system has been here so long and 
has become so much a part of the region that 
many Southerners, white and Negro, take segre- 
gation for granted and regard it as for the “best 
interests’ of all concerned. However some 
changes are being made. Two examples will 
illustrate the possible nature of the next far- 
reaching changes in race relations in the South. 

First, college students in the South are be- 

(Continued on Page 229 





THE WHITE MAN NEEDS HELP 


@ By LEO CHERNE 


HIS is in the nature of a final appeal, or 

erhaps it had better be called a plea, 

w Negro assistance and tolerance. There 

ilways been some white men who have 

and whose illness complicated the rela- 

ps of people within a community. That 

now threatens to become more acute. 

the causes and the symptoms will daily 

more troublesome. And it is desperately 

tant that the Negro accurately understand 

iture of the contagious disease that af- 

some of these men of white skin. Its 

ial characteristic is insecurity. Some of 

things that anybody does under the pres- 

ff insecurity are unpleasant. Some of the 

these white men do under the lash of 

own inadequacy are frequently even less 

int. But that is precisely why both knowl- 

and tolerance on the part of the Negro 

are necessary, because these white men have 
problem. 

Though some aspects of the problem don't 
solely to him, it is becoming increasingly 
ite to call intolerance the white man’s 
em—first, because both the healthy and 
ling members of that group have largely 
1 the circumstance from which the prob- 
irises; and secondly, because some of the 

nptoms seem to occur with peculiar inien- 
umong those of a particular skin pigmen- 


First, for the diagnosis. The illness. where it 
, is an expression of insecurity based upon 
both delusion and reality. The delusion is of 
superiority. Almost all white men have at one 
or another been told that they are su- 
r. Some people, once told something grati- 
find it difficult to reject. Rejection of 
lelusion has been even more complicated 
the growth of both international and do- 
structures within recent generations 
h have intensified national rivalries, group 
cts, individual antagonisms—in other 

is, the need to feel superior. 
w for the realities. The white man isn’t 
rior and it is becoming more difficult for 
to pretend that he is and to maintain thos« 
social facets which, confusing a headstart with 
superiority, magnify superficial advantage. The 
second reality is composed of the factors in our 
world that make for real insecurity, both eco- 
nomic and social: increased mechanization, 
multiplied concentration of land, wealth and 


enterprise, deeper and longer cyclical depres- 
sions, war and reconversion, and the presence 
of a standing problem of unemployment. 

The doctrine of superiority is all the more 
tenaciously advanced when the reality of equal- 
ity in adversity is all the more pressing. Pound- 
ed by the monotony of the assembly lines, bored 
with the gift of a non-directed and misused 
leisure, tensed and unnerved by the rapid 
growth of a technology to which he has not ad- 
justed his personality, our sick man reels under 
the impact of this 20th century terror. 

Modern psychology and psychiatry have so 
thoroughly given the advanced parent the ma- 
terials with which to insulate his child against 
unreasoned and unreasonable fears, exagger- 
ated and unreal concepts. Science is sound, and 
so these words plead for an extension of the 
child psychology to the more obstreperous, con- 
fused children who walk as adults. 

Anger at prejudice may prove as psychically 
fatal as the whip across a child’s fear, though 
contempt for an adult who is still a child is dif- 
ficult to conceal. The acts of violence which 
stem from this illness must, of course, be re- 
sisted whenever and wherever they 
Even the most modern parent knows the de- 
sirability of intelligent discipline and occasional 
punishment applied to the child who persists in 
wilfully breaking the living room lamp or at- 
tempting to gouge out the eyes of his playmate. 

But never mistake punishment for cure. 
Treatment is what these sick babies need. That 
treatment will have to be manifold. Certain 
basic elements of social and economic security 


occur. 


must buttress the empty lives of these less ade- 
quate people—for that matter, of all people. 
Mass unemployment is the parent of many 
social contagions. It must be made to yield to 
preventive economic medicine. Education must 
more nearly fulfill its basic function or we shall 
continue to wave the dignifying wand of the 
modern scientist over the practices of witch- 
craft. Both domestic and international order 
must finally rest on a body of law oriented 
toward the expanding adjustment and dignity 
of the individual. Arbitrary barriers to even the 
slightest advantage of citizenship, to the enjoy- 
ment of any of the functions made available 
by organized society, to the right of entrance or 
employment, must be outlawed. No one’s mind 
must be permitted to fall so low in the social 
and economic ladder that, for his own psychic 
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survival, he must find or invent someone still 
lower. 

And yet all these will still not do the com- 
plete job. The problem of primitive man in 
modern society still remains. Or perhaps we 
should call it the problem of the fearful child 
in a fearsome adult world. 

Increasingly the adequacy of the individual 


must become the dominant concern of s:cjaj 
organism. Until this is accomplished, whx ‘her 
he stands on a dole line or carries a well-| \led 
pocketbook, whether we see him in the » uth 
end or in a tastefully furnished living room, 
there will still be the childish grown-up who 
befouls himself periodically. 

These ill men need help. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICAN CULTURE 


@ By ALAIN LOCKE 


FTER thirty years of accumulatively 
effective service, it should be easier to 
assess the place and contributions of The 
National Urban League and its network of affili- 
ated local branch organizations than in the first 
or even the second of these three decades. Such 
compound dividends of appreciation and un- 
derstanding are, doubtless, coming in from all 
sides on this anniversary occasion. Although an 
early friend and admirer of the movement, my 
active association was with its pioneering cul- 
tural program during its middle decade, and 
naturally my deepest appreciation centers par- 
ticularly on the constructive contribution which 
through its magazine OpporTUNItTy and other 
associated activities the League was able to 
make to interracial cultural understanding and 
collaboration. But much as the latter may be 
of special personal interest, it is important to 
give initial consideration to the Urban League’s 
main and general contribution to race relations 
effort in America. 
Problem Shifts to Urban Areas 
Competent observers will certainly agree that 
the distinctive and outstanding contribution of 
the League was its early discovery of the basic 
economic and industrial character of the race 
question as it confronts our time, and the 
equally early recognition of its shifting focus to 
urban areas and urban problem situations. 
Today all this is commonplace. But realization 
of these two facts in 1910* represented unusu- 
ally penetrating, almost prophetic insight. The 
urban shift was just barely evident in those 
days, and the economic character of the prob- 
lem was ignored by the majority of “race ex- 
perts” and “leaders” at that time. Booker 


* The Committee for Improving the Industrial Con- 
ditions of Negroes in New York, one of the two organ- 
izations which merged with the League, was formed 
in 1906. 
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Washington had not consciously connected up 
his educational vocational approach to the 
practical attack on industrial employment, and 
his formula of group relations had the South 
and the farm as its two main fronts. The orig- 
inality of the Urban League approach and at- 
tack is, therefore, clear and uncontestable. And 
fortunately, since all programs are fated to be- 
come outmoded in a half generation or so, this 
approach had hidden potentialities which only 
the mass migrations of World War I, the mass 
perplexities of the depression and the con- 
troversial labor issues of World War II could 
unfold. Naturally today’s minority problems 
are as much labor union matters as issues of 
industrial employer attitudes and_ policies, a 
fact which the current programs of the League 
frankly recognize. But at the beginning the 
industrial situation of the Negro was primarily 
a capital-employer one, and the pragmatics of 
the time required that approach,—contempo- 
rary radical criticism notwithstanding. But 
others, no doubt, will more competently deal 
with this major front of the Urban League's 
program and contribution. Our concern is 
principally with an important contribution to 
the cultural life and artistic recognition of the 
Negro which the Urban League quite unex- 
pectedly but quite purposefully made, and for 
which it deserves far more credit than has to 
date been rendered. 


Pioneering in Community Relations 


But, in passing, two other non-industrial con- 
tributions of great import should be noted as 
well. These are the success of the work of the 
League in promoting expert and impartial local 
community surveys as an accepted technique in 
dealing with Negro social and industrial prob- 
lem situations, and even more fruitful, the vin- 
dication and general acceptance of the pro- 





fessionally trained Negro consultant as expert 
and intermediary in race relations work. Each 
of these techniques was an innovation in prac- 
tical operation, though pioneered in academic 
form by The Atlanta Studies, and for both a 
campaign had to be waged against consider- 
able opposition. The opposition, moreover, 
came from both sides: the whites had to be 
broken in to recognizing Negroes as professional 
consultants and standing experts in racial sit- 
uations, and the Negroes had to be weaned 
from a long-standing preference for the prom- 
inent layman type of spokesman, who in addi- 
tion to being an amateur, was often as not also 
self-appointed. All this was, in fact, a minor 
revolution in the type, role and status of Negro 
leadership,—a long step forward in its genera- 
tion and a far from negligible accomplishment 
in the historical development of race relations 
programs. 


Creative Ability Encouraged 


With respect to the League’s contribution to 
the Negro’s recognition as a creative artist and 
culture producer, it is no disparagement to say 
that it was unexpected. For such interests were 
far afield from the main objectives and inter- 
ests of the Urban League program. All the 
more credit, indeed, that this chance for con- 
structive service was promptly and effectively 
seized when it arrived on the scene. OPPORTUN- 
iry, the official magazine of the League, could 
and perhaps should have been exclusively a 
“house organ.” But under the able editing of 
Charles S. Johnson and the wise 

of Eugene Kinckle Jones, it was not. 
True, in some respects as with other ‘move- 
ment’ journals, literary and art features could 
serve as sugar-coating for the prose pills of dry 
fact, statistics and propaganda. But there was 
more vision and purpose behind OpporTUNITY’s 
editorial policy. There was perhaps even more 
rivalry between the League’s organ and the 
organ of the N.A.A.C.P., The Crisis, on the 
journalistic plane than between their respective 
movements, which though they did not overlap 
in field objectives did differ radically in their 
philosophies of approach and propaganda tech- 
nique. The Cnsis had already done consider- 
able and pioneer promotion of the newcomer 
talents among the younger Negro writers and 
artists, but upon the basis of an old-fashioned 
and soon to be outmoded formula. Invariably 
at a certain stage in a minority group’s develop- 
ment, the arts and especially poetry are looked 
upon as rhetorical allies, auxiliary channels of 
propaganda. The race poet, so to speak, is not 


sponsor- 


so much the folk-poet as the race champion, 
and his worth is judged accordingly. To this 
general minority fallacy, The Crisis editorially 
added Dr. Du Bois’s own individualistic and 
undemocratic formula of “the talented tenth.” 
Both by accident and design, it was the lot of 
OPPoRTUNITY to challenge and finally enlarge 
these limitations, and in so doing help very ma- 
terially to set in motion the movement that be- 
came known as “The New Negro Movement,’ 
sometimes also as the ‘Negro Renaissance.’ 


The "New Negro” Evolves 


Although already launched as an editorial 
policy, a turning point came in the sponsorship 
by OpporTUNITy not of individual writers but 
of a younger group calling themselves The 
Harlem Writers’ Guild. Not too articulate 
themselves as youngsters, they sponsored through 
OPPORTUNITY an occasion to celebrate what 
was then a notable accomplishment,— Jessie 
Fauset’s first novel,—There Is Confusion. By 
deliberate design of the program and chairman- 
ship of that occasion the issue was joined be- 
tween the two schools of thought on this ques- 
tion of the relationship of the Negro artist to 
his people and to his audience. The new dual 
emphasis was on the group representative rather 
than the outstanding individual and on the 
folk artist rather than the formal race spokes- 
man and advocate. So much by design; by 
happy accident, one of the guests of the occa- 
sion was the socially alert editor of The Survey, 
-—Paul Kellogg ;—and over the coffee cups and 
between the farewells of the feast the some- 
what epoch-making Harlem Number of Surve) 
Graphic was planned, which materialized in 
six months’ time and then became, in ampli- 
fied book form, the symposium anthology—T he 
New Negro. But it is of the constructive follow- 
up, or to use a golf-term, the follow-through of 
these events that it is here more appropriate to 
speak. 

Neither Opportunity nor The Crisis could 
pay their contributors. But shrewd editorship 
on OpporTuUNITy’s part devised a dually useful 
substitute ;—admirably organized and (for that 
day) amply subsidized prize contests for youn- 
ger Negro artists and writers, and stage- 
managed publicity in that and other connec- 
tions which paid distinct dividends in regular 
publication and publicity for many young 
Negro artists. The collaboration of the most 
outstanding literary figures of the decade was 
forthcoming; they served cheerfully as patrons, 


contest jurors, advisors and advocates. Among 
(Continued on Page 238) 
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DIGNITY FOR ALL MEN 


@ By CHARLES KEENAN, S.J. 


ORLD HISTORY has been moving 

at a bewildering speed in the last 

ten years, and even yet there is no 
great lessening of the tempo; but the end of 
hostilities marks a definite stage in the process, 
and gives the opportunity to look back and try 
to estimate the nature and direction of the 
movement. 

We are particularly interested, of course, in 
the progress of race relations; and it is at once 
evident that these have been caught up in the 
world movement and have shared in its acceler- 
ation. On many important fronts the Negro in 
America has advanced. Where industry form- 
erly employed its thousands, it now employs 
its hundreds of thousands of Negroes. School 
doors formerly closed to the colored American 
are now opening. Large sections of trade union- 
ism are securing the Negro’s rights to equal em- 
ployment opportunity; the States and the Fed- 
eral Government itself are moving in the direc- 
tion of sanctioning it by law. The Supreme 
Court has struck down the “white primary” 
and has insisted on the Negro’s right to vote; 
it has rebuked the railroad organizations which 
refused to admit the Negro and refused to 
represent him fairly. In great towns and cities 
the housing problem is being vigorously at- 
tacked; and many interracial communities are 
giving the lie to the theory that white Amer- 
icans and colored Americans cannot live side 
by side in peace. 

Yet these are only partial aspects and reflec- 
tions of something much greater; and no one 
of them, nor all of them together, can do more 
than indicate the presence of the much deeper 
movement—the world movement—that must 
be completed before the interracialist can feel 
that the task is done. 

What the past ten years have seen is racism 
rampant, naked and unashamed, armed with 
the might of modern science and setting out 
to conquer the world. It has seen the open and 
brutal claim of a group of men to be the Mas- 
ter Race, the Race that is above all others, 
born to rule, exempt from the “morality of the 
herd.” The military challenge of the Master 
Race has been met, and met with overwhelm- 
ing success. But no arms, however powerful, 
can change the heart of man; and so long as 
the poison is still there, working its hidden way, 
we have yet to fear another challenge. 
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For the challenge of the Nazis an 
Japanese was not merely a military chal 
It is a challenge to the very concept of th 
ture of man. “We hold these truths to bi 
evident, that all men are created equal . 
dowed with certain unalienable rights.” J] 
the truth and the concept of man whict 
challenged; and a true evaluation of th 
tory of the past ten years must weigh how 
cessfully that truth about man has been 
dicated. 

The late Wendell Willkie summarize 
war aims in a pregnant phrase: “One W 
That is what we fought for. But if all me: 
to be one, there must be a basis of unity. 
amidst all the varieties of races, of culture 
civilizations, of achievement, only one basis 
be found—that all men are created equal 
men are created by the same God; if they 
brothers, they must have the same Father 
partake of the same dignity in that D 
Paternity. To be a child ol God is SO aYTe 
dignity that all other differences do not 
That is the vision we must keep before us, « 
while we strive, each in his own field, for p 
cal or economic so ial freedom 

With the explosion of the first atomic b 
over Hiroshima, men knew that world hist 
had turned a corner. It was not merely 
and swifter progress in the same direction 
was a definite turning, a turning to an ur 
dictable future. All our progress in race 
tions thus far has been like the progress f: 
5900-pound bombs to blockbusters, from 
planes of 1940 to the Superfortress. Now, ra 
relations, too, must turn a corner. We hav 
work towards a concept of a world that wil 
as unlike the world we live in as the atomic age 
will be unlike the one that has passed. We 
have to work towards a shattering of the p! le 
and prejudice of race as thorough as the shat- 
tering of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

We look for a world in which man respects 
man so much that the color of one’s skin is no 
more significant than the color of his eyes. We 
look for a world in which it is taken for granted 
that all men are essentially equal; in which it 
does not occur to the white man that his color, 
of itself, makes him any better than the black 
or brown or yellow man. That, perhaps, sounds 
fantastic ; so did the atomic bomb a few wecks 
ago. Fantastic though it seems, it must come. 
For man’s power of construction has to exceed 
his power of destruction if he is to survive 
upon the earth. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH — THE BASE OF PROGRESS 


@ By THOMAS PARRAN, M.D. 


OVERTY, ignorance, and lack of medi- 
al care form the bedrock upon which 
builds, in all communities, 
This fact is not new. Every- 


health 
all races. 
who has even a casual acquaintance with 
health has known it for years. Slowly, the 
rican people are realizing the simple truth 
’ vears ago by our late great President, 
nklin D. Roosevelt, ““There is no reason for 
ilosis to be twice as prevalent in some 
s as in others . . . or for those citizens 
lower economic rank to suffer higher 
rates from practically all causes.” There 
growing determination on the part of the 
an people that now, in the time of our 
won peace, medical and public health 
vied shall be put to work for all 


Too Many Inequalities 


groes constitute 10 per cent of our popu- 
but they bear from three to six times 
proportional burden of ill health and 
iture death. For every white death from 
ilosis among young adults, there are 
among Negro youth. Rates of syphilis in- 
n among colored groups are from twice to 
es as high as among white groups. In 
thousand Negro births, one and _ three- 
rters times as many babies die before they 
vear old as in white births. Negro moth- 
ie in childbirth at twice the rate among 
women. Many of the chronic diseases 
disable and kill, strike Negroes far more 
ently than their white neighbors. 
ne of these inequalities is necessary. Public 
th and medicine have found the knowledge 
skills with which to make the Negro’s load 
kness and death as light as the white man’s 
More than that, the means are available 
to reduce death and illness in all races to 


still lower leveis than are experienced at present 
by the most favored groups. 

The average Negro child is born and grows 
up under almost insuperable handicaps of des- 
titution, disease, and lack of education. In our 
democracy, we have only just begun to remove 
those handicaps. A few communities and States 
have made gallant beginnings, but not nearly 
enough has been done. In the peaceful world 
which the United Nations now seek to build, 
those handicaps must be lifted from all peoples. 

For the operation of a democratic society, 
these requirements are basic: full employment, 
with a continuing rise in income and standard 
of living; equal opportunity for education; 
equal opportunity for health. The war has 
proved that the first of these is possible. It has 
proved, too, that the United States possesses the 
wealth, the natural and humana resources, to 
make possible the other two. 

Neither jobs, nor education, nor better in- 
come—urgent as they are—will have lasting 
benefit to a sick man or woman. Decent homes, 
good nutrition, economic security are contribu- 
tory to health, but they do not constitute the 
public health and medi al services needed to 
restore the sick, prevent disease, and promote 
mental and physical well-being. Unless the 
Negro is given the opportunity for health, un- 
less he is sound in body and mind, he will be 
unable to profit fully from other opportunities. 
For the Negro, health must be the base line of 
effort, the point of departure for progress in 
education and economic improvement. 


Health A National Problem 
Health is the problem of the whole people. 


It cannot be solved by the rank and file alone: 
nor by the professional groups alone; nor by 


public agencies or private agencies alone. All 
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must work together side by side. Among the 
first steps to be taken is for the people them- 
selves to study their public health problems and 
determine their needs. In the past year, 
thoughtful citizens in various walks of life have 
become actively interested in learning about 
their community health problems. The Public 
Health Service has been requested to assist 
several large organizations in conducting work- 
shops where their representatives can meet with 
persons having the essential information on 
health problems. In March, 1946, a workshop 
for Negro educators will be held by the Public 
Health Service and the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion at Howard University. These workshops 
represent an important step forward toward 
better national health, for in this way the people 
are learning to help themselves. Progress in a 
democracy is dependent upon the understand- 
ing and the will of the people to improve con- 
ditions in their own communities; it does not 
come from decisions made by higher authority. 


In my years of public health work, one sim- 
ple human fact has lighted the ofttimes dark 
road ahead: people want to be helped to help 
themselves. This is especially true of Negroes. 
When they understand the “why” of a public 
health problem, they cooperate more cheerfully 


and actively than do other groups at a similar 
economic level. In a campaign conducted some 
years ago in Detroit to discover cases of tuberc- 
ulosis, it was found that a much larger per- 
centage of the Negro population came volun- 
tarily for examination than of any white group. 


A second important fact has emerged from 
the experience of public health administrators : 
the well-qualified Negro physician and nurse 
are more successful in caring for their own peo- 
ple than are the well-qualified white physician 
and nurse, even though the latter be sincerely 
interested in the welfare of that race. For this 
reason, more well-qualified Negro men and 
women are needed to help improve the Nation’s 
health. During the war, the Public Health 
Service has increased its staff of Negro physi- 
clans, dentists, nurses, sanitarians, and health 
educators—many of whom are commissioned 
officers who work with the States in making 
contacts and rendering essential services. 


Better Facilities — Better Health 


Although the specific needs of communities 
and population groups will vary in kind and 
quantity, it is known that the major health re- 
quirements throughout the country are for bet- 
ter facilities and more trained personnel. This 
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means that, in order to assure equal oppor ‘un- 
ity for health in all parts of the country. we 
shall have to: 


construct more hospitals and health «en- 
ters and equip them with modern me: ical 
toc Is : 


train more physicians, dentists, 
engineers, health educators, and other 
fessional people ; 


health dey 
ments and gear up all services to make u 
knowledge in prevention 


establish more public 


the newet 


cure. 


In no part of the United States have hi 
and medical services reached the satur: 
point; that is, the point where all services 1 
all needs. It is safe to say, however, that i 
parts of the country, services for the Ne 
fall farther short of the mark than do those for 
white people. State and community plans for 
the future must take account of this fact wher- 
ever Negroes form a significant proportion of 
the population. It is sound policy to give Ne- 
groes an opportunity to render more of the 
services to their people than they have in the 
past. 


This means that competent Negro men 
women must be enabled to get first-rate prof: 
sional training ; Negro physicians must have ac- 
cess to facilities such as they have been trained 
to use; and a way must be found to make it 
possible for the Negro physician to earn a living 


in caring for his own people. 


It is of urgent public health importance that 
doctors of all races should have access to good 
hospitals, X-ray and laboratory equipment, and 
other tools of modern medicine. There are vast 
rural areas where a few well-trained white phy- 
sicians are struggling without such equipment 
to give care to both patients who can and pa- 
tients who cannot afford to pay. Yet, however 
poor the tools or scanty the facilities the white 
doctor has to work with, the Negro doctor has 
less. Except in a few large cities there is not 
even a hospital where he may take his patients. 
The rural health centers, the city hospitals, and 
the medical centers of the future should offer 
equal opportunity to all the people for complete 
care. They must also provide opportunity for 
all qualified and competent physicians to prac- 
tice their profession. 


Although Negroes have shared generally in 
the Nation’s health progress during the past 35 





they have not shared in proportion to 
seeds. This is particularly true with re- 
to the control of two diseases—tubercu- 
ind syphilis—both of major public health 
tance. Both in the North and the South, 
» death rates from tuberculosis have been 
ed by 30 to 40 percent; but the rates are 
comparable with tuberculosis mortality 
¢ whites in 1910. In 1940, tuberculosis 
i seventh as a cause of death in the total 
lation. Among the colored population it 
ked second, exceeded only by heart disease, 
a at deal of which is the result of syphilis. 
Every careful study of serologic tests for syphi- 
lis have shown a higher prevalence of syphilitic 
infection among Negroes than among whites. 


yeal 


the! 


ral 


Ihe reasons for these high rates have been 
set forth many times. But the salient point is 
that modern methods do exist which can, in a 
relatively short time, eliminate both these causes 
of death and disability. Just as long as we per- 
mit these infections to remain self{-perpetuating 
among Negroes and whites, so long will they 
remain needless drains upon the Nation’s re- 
sources and upon individual health and _ pro- 


gress. 


Recent Developments 


The demands of the war spurred public 


health agencies to develop and apply new and 
more effective methods to combat tuberculosis 
and syphilis. Congress has recognized the con- 
tinuing importance of these wartime develop- 
ments. In 1944, it established in the Public 
Health Service a permanent national program 
for the control of tuberculosis. This year it has 
provided funds to enable the Public Health 
Service to strengthen the national venereal 
disease control program. 


To discover tuberculosis in its earliest, most 
readily curable stages, we now have greatly im- 
proved X-ray equipment, which permits a sin- 
gle machine to take as many as 500 chest X-ray 
films in eight hours. By discovering cases 
promptly and placing infectious persons under 
treatment, we can in a few years time reduce 
tuberculosis to the level of typhoid fever, which 

now a rare cause of death. 


Penicillin was first used in 1943 to treat syphi- 
lis and has proved almost miraculous as a cure 
for both syphilis and gonorrhea, the two major 
venereal infections. Rapid treatmeat facilities- 
either in special centers or general hospitals- 
are being made available by many State and 
local health departments, with assistance from 
the Public Health Service, in order that infec- 
tious cases of syphilis may be hospitalized 
promptly, regardless of the patient’s ability to 
pay. There is a great need for trained work- 
ers to locate persons who may have the disease 
and bring them into health departments for 
diagnosis. Although public health nurses, both 
white and Negro, will be needed in greater 
numbers to staff clinics and treatment centers, 
there are opportunities in this work of case- 
finding for a large number of well-qualified men 
and women who have not been trained medi- 
cally. 

During the war, the infant mortality rate 
has shown an encouraging decline among Ne- 
groes as well as among whites. The provisions 
made by the Federal Government for the wives 
of servicemen, together with the expansion of 
infant care programs, are mainly responsible 
for this improving trend. With the additional 
emphasis on educational programs for mothers 
with young babies, it is anticipated that the 
infant mortality rate for all races will continue 
to drop. 


Equal Health for All 


If Negroes and whites together attack with 
determination the major diseases which afflict 
our population, the Nation as a whole will win 
a final victory, without which the victory of 
our military forces would ultimately be mean- 
ingless. For the benefits of peace cannot be en- 
joyed by a Nation half sick. 


In the years immediately ahead, the Amer- 
ican people should sight the goals they need to 
reach for equal health opportunity, and they 
should move forward united toward those goals 
with firm determination. The purpose of these 
objectives is to assure every American, what- 
ever his race and economic status, a full oppor- 
tuaity for life and health. 





HEALTH ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF THE NEGRO 


@ By PAUL B. CORNELY, M.D. 


REAT progress in the health status of the 

Negro in the United States has taken 

place during the 35 years of the existence 
of the National Urban League. Although our 
attention in this brief report will be focussed 
on the Negro, the reader must not infer that 
there is such an entity as a “Negro Health 
Problem.” for the health achievements and 
problems of this racial group are merely expres- 
sions of the total health situation of the country. 
These problems are often exaggerated because 
ff social and economic differences, but one 
must view them as part of the health problems 
of the community and not as isolated units. 

The health of this racial group, as that of all 
citizens in this country, has shown marked prog- 
ress during the last 30 or 40 vears. First, there 
has been an improvement in the general death 
rate of the Negro. In 1910, the vear that the 
National Urban League was established, ap- 
proximately 22 out of every 1,000 were dying 
yearly. Today, this figure has been cut in half 
so that it approximates 11 per 1,000 popula- 
tion. This improvement is also reflected in his 
expectation of life. In 1900, the life expec- 
tancy of the Negro male was 32.5 years and 
that of the female was 35.0. Forty years later, 
this had increased to 52 and 55 years respec- 
tively, or a gain of about 10 years. 

In 1915, the Negro infant mortality rate was 
180.6 per 1,000 live births or one out of al- 
most every 5 Negro babies died before it 
reached the first vear of life. In 1943, this rate 
had declined to 61.5, or one-third the rate in 
1915. Although we do not have available as 
long a record of maternal mortality statistics, 
yet the same trend may be seen for a shorter 
period of time. In 1920, approximately 13 Ne- 
gro mothers died for every 1,000 Negro infants 
who were born alive; in 1943, this had been 
reduced to five, or a decrease of 60 percent. It 
should be emphasized here that the major por- 
tion of the decline in these two instances has 
taken place since 1935. 

When we turn our attention to specific di- 
seases, declines may be noted in a number of 
them, and as an example, tuberculosis may be 
cited. Although the high disparity existing be- 
tween the Negro and white tuberculosis mortal- 
ity rate at present is being justly decried, there 
has been a phenomenal downward trend in 
the Negro tuberculosis mortality rate during the 
past 35 years. In 1910, out of every 100,000 
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Negroes, +47 died of tuberculosis; by 193 
had been reduced to 184 and today, this 
in the neighborhood of 100. The savings « 
lives in every 100,000 population unit 
than 50 years is a remarkable achieve 
Other diseases such as typhoid, paeumoni. 
diphtheria have also shown significant d 
It is worth noting that the Negro has 1 
wavs been the beneficiary of health servi 
terms of his needs, but quite often has 
be content with mediocre and meager fa 
nadeq lat professional personne l. and 
ence and neglect on the part of many 
nd non-official health agencies. On the 
these achievements would not hav 
it had not been for the pion 
and the insistence on the part of 


agencies, groups, and individuals 


I national and local reas. It 1s 
sible within the limits of this paper to review 


the activities of all of these and we shall have 
to be content to select a mere handful of D- 


resentative ones 
Organization Programs 


At the national level, the United States 
li Health Service and the (¢ hildren’s Bu 
have contributed greatly to the improve! 
of the health of the Negro. Much of the att 
tion of the United States Public Health Ser 
as far as the Negro is concerned, has bee 
the field of venereal disease. Early in 1929, thi 
organization ia an effort to secure more 
ate data on the prevalence of syphilis ar 
Negroes, especially in the rural section of 
Southern States, made a Wasserman 
vey in Mississippi which led to a cooperativ 
enterprise with the Julius Rosenwald Fund ia 
1930 whereby almost 35,000 persons in six 
Southern States had their blood tested and over 
70 percent of those showing a positive reaction 
were placed under treatment. This study thus 
demonstrated the practicability of mass treat- 
ment on a large scale under conditions existing 
in rural communities. 

Since then, and particularly after the passage 
of the Venereal Disease Act in 1938, other ex- 
periments and activities have been initiated. In 
1939, an experimental traveling treatment unit 
was inaugurated to serve Glynn, Camden, and 
McIntosh counties in southern Georgia where 
doctors were few and incomes were meager 
In that same year, in order to meet the de- 





for trained Negro personnel, a post grad- 
uurse in the control of venereal diseases 
was started at Howard University Medical 
Sch A program of venereal disease educa- 
tion, researches on the effects of untreated 
s of the Negro, stimulus to state and local 
to develop more adequate facilities for 


man 
uate 


sv pi 


areca 


Negroes and the employment of more Negro 
professional personnel make up part of the con- 


tribution of this division in this sphere of ac- 
tivit 

The office of Negro Health Work of the 
United States Public Health Service has an in- 
teresting history and has contributed much to 
the Negro’s health achievements. This unit is 
an outgrowth of the National Negro Health 
Week movement which was initiated by Booker 
T. Washington in 1915. In 1921, it received 
the cooperation of the United States Public 
Health Service and the financial help of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, and by 1929, it evolved 
as a Vear-round movement. In 1932, the United 
States Public Health Service provided quarters 
and operating facilities for it and finally in July, 
1934, it became one of its official divisions. This 
office has had a threefold responsibility, viz., 
first. administrative, since it gives direction to 
the annual observance of National Negro Health 
Week with its subsequent year-round follow-up 
activities ; second, the preparation of health ed- 

n material including the National Negro 

ith Week publication and the National 

Negro Health News, a quarterly bulletin; and 

third, field duty, consisting of conferences, lec- 

tures, and other contacts with many types of lay 
groups, organizations and institutions. 

The United States Children’s Bureau was es- 
tablished by an Act of Congress two years after 
the beginning of the National Urban League, 
and since its inception, it has been interested 
in the health of Negro mothers and babies; 
however, its efforts have been more widespread 
since the passage of the Social Security Act in 
1935 which included grants for maternal and 
child health activities. Among the many serv- 
ices promoted or stimulated by this agency 
which have been of aid to Negroes, the follow- 

iav be listed: 


Extension and improvement in State and local 
nal and child health services, especially in rural 
Negro mothers and children have benefited from 

rogram especially in the southern states. 
2. Special publications issued by Children’s Bureau 
attention to the high mortality of Negro mothers 

and infants. 

Encouragement through consultation service to the 
State health agencies of better programs of midwife 


supervision and the publication by the Children’s Bureau 
of Manual for Teaching Midwives 

4. Postgraduate education of Negro physicians in 
Alabama, Georgia, and Mississippi through the loan to 
State health agencies of a Negro pediatrician on the 
staff of the Children’s Bureau, and through extra- 
mural postgraduate courses financed from the maternal 
and child welfare funds under auspices of State health 
agencies. 

5. Assistance in developing in the Slossfield area of 
Birmingham, Ala., under the supervision of the city 
health department, preventive health service and medi- 
cal care and hospital service for Negro mothers and 
children rendered by Negro physicians, nurses and 60- 
cial workers, and the establishment at the Slossfield 
health center of facilities for the postgraduate educa- 
tion of Negro physicians. 

6. Development of the Federal-State Medical Care 
Program for crippled children, including Negro crippled 
children through the use of almost $3,000,000 of Fed- 
eral grants to States for services for crippled children 
administered by the Children’s Bureau. 

7. The recent Emergency Maternity and Infant Care 
Program established by Congress in 1943 to give medi- 
cal and hospital care to pregnant wives and infants of 
servicemen and which has affected approximately 
750,000 individuals has no doubt had its effect upon the 
health of Negro mothers and babies in this category. 


Other federal agencies, such as the Farm 
Security Administration and the Federal Works 
Agency have aided directly or indirectly. The 
Farm Security Administration in developing 
medical care programs for Farm Security Ad- 
ministration borrowers, Homestead Project 
families and migrant workers, has had a salu- 
tary effect on the health of Negroes belonging 
to each of these categories. Some of these medi- 
cal care programs have been developed along 
voluntary health insurance lines. The Federal 
Works Agency through construction of hospi- 
tals, water works projects, sewage and refuse 
plants, sanitary privies, and malaria control 
projects has also had marked effect on the 
health of Negroes in recent vears. 


A Public Responsibility 


The state and local official health agencies 
have, after all, the final responsibility for the 
health of the people within the confines of their 
communities. During the past 35 years, many 
of these agencies have become increasingly 
aware of the health problems and health needs 
of the Negro, and a number of developments 
have been initiated which may be briefly de- 
scribed. Many communities have begun to pro- 
vide clinical, laboratory and hospital facilities 
in terms of the needs of the Negro population, 
rather than on a population ratio basis. The 
increase in prenatal and well-baby clinics, ve- 
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nereal disease clinics and hospital beds for 
Negro tuberculosis patients attests to this fact. 
A number of health centers competently 
manned in part or as a whole by Negro pro- 
fessional personnel and providing a variety of 
services have appeared and been accepted by 
many communities such as in Baltimore, New 
York, Philadelphia, Louisville, Atlanta, and 
Birmingham. Some state and local health de- 
partments which had courage have provided 
opportunities for Negro professional personnel, 
particularly physicians and dentists to find em- 
ployment so that in the state health depart- 
ments of New Jersey, North Carolina, Texas, 
Illinois and Louisiana, competent Negroes are 
rendering responsible _ positions. 
Health education programs have been devel- 
oped which effectively reach Negro communi- 
ties. North Carolina may be cited as one of 
the states which during the past few years has 
lighted the way in this direction. These four 
developments, even though not in operation 
with equal force in all of the states with large 
Negro populations, have no doubt exerted sig- 
nificant influence on the health of the Negro 
during the past 35 years. 


services in 


Significant Gains 


A major contributor during this period has 
been the Julius Rosenwald Fund. Early in 
1928 the whole program of Negro health was 
discussed at a meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of the Fund and an appropriation of $50,000 
was voted for the purpose of paying for five 
years, part of the salaries of six Negro public 
health nurses who were to be employed by the 
states of North Carolina and Tennessee on an 
experimental basis. This marked the entry of 
the Fund into the field of Negro health in the 
South. Later that year, a sum of $250,000 was 
voted to help build a new Meharry Medical 
College and Hospital. 


In 1931, this organization began making con- 
tributions to the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion for studies and demonstrations in problems 
of tuberculosis among Negroes. During this 
period, it also studied the availability of hos- 
pital facilities for Negroes and financially aided 
a number of Negro hospitals. In 1932, it aided 
the United States Public Health Service in its 
venereal disease campaign. Since that year, and 
through its Division of Negro Health Services, 
it has contributed much to the training of Negro 
Public Health personnel, the establishment of 
health centers, development of experiments in 
health education, the establishment of nurse- 
midwife schools at Tuskegee Institute and Dil- 
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lard University and research studies o! the 
health of the Negro. Without the proddin» and 
stimulation of the Julius Rosenwald ind. 
many federal, state, and local official j|calth 
agencies may still have been lukewarm co: ern. 
ing the health of the Negro. 

The National Tuberculosis Association 
other voluntary health agency which has done 
much to aid in the solution, not only «! the 
tuberculosis problem, but other allied alth 
problems of the Negro. Beginning in 1% 
urged and stimulated its local and state asso- 
ciations to develop more active programis to 
control the ravages of tuberculosis amonv Ne- 
groes ; it cooperated with state heath d yart- 
ments in developing more clinic facilities and 
providing more hospital beds for this group; it 
contributed to the advancement of Negro phy- 
sicians by developing postgraduate refresher 
courses in most of the states with large Neer 
populations; it has provided fellowships in 
health education at the University of Michigan 
for a number of individuals; it has promoted 
health education programs through essay con- 
tests, motion pictures, leaflets; and through its 
stimulations, many of the state and local asso- 
ciations have begun to employ Negro health ed- 
ucators and nurses to help in the promotion of 
their program. 

The General Education Board has helped 
financially many of the health projects which 
are now contributing much to the health and 
welfare of the Negro. The medical schools of 
Howard and Meharry, Flint Goodridge Hospi- 
tal of Dillard University, Provident Hospital of 
Chicago, and the New School of Nursing of 
Hampton Institute, have been the beneficiaries 
of sizable grants from the General Education 
Board. The Board has also given aid to St 
Phillips Hospital of the Medical College of 
Virginia which trains Negro public health nurses 
and has provided postgraduate courses for 
Negro physicians. Lastly, the Board has pro- 
vided many fellowships for the specialized 
training of Negro medical and nursing person- 
nel, and certainly the high quality of the medi- 
cal staffs of Howard and Meharry Medical 
Schools must be attributed to the aid which 
many of these individuals received through the 
General Education Board. 

The American Social Hygiene Association 
since its beginning in 1914 was keenly inter- 
ested in venereal disease problems of the 
Negro. For many years, it remained one of the 
few national health organizations which em- 
ployed a Negro professional worker. Through- 

(Continued on Page 227) 
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MEN, MERIT AND JOBS 


@ By LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH 


HE welfare of the individual is a funda- 

mental of democracy. Under the feudal 

system a man’s future was governed by 
his father’s station in life. Under totalitarian- 
ism, it is determined by the welfare of the state, 
as interpreted by irresponsible political leaders. 
Under democracy a man’s future is governed 
solely by his individual merits and abilities. We 
know that we have yet to attain full democracy 
in action. But if we adhere to its basic princi- 
ples and strive constantly to put them into prac- 
tice, democracy in the United States will live 
and develop. 

Che return of peace marks the end of a great 
crisis in our national history. In many ways, 
however, the problems we now face are even 
more serious than those with which we have 
just finished. During the war we had a single 
national purpose in which all men shared. Be- 
cause of the war we attained a plane of physi- 
cal production which offered work to all who 
wished it. The problem of the future, the fash- 
ioning of a society of peace and abundance, is 
more vital still than the winning of victory. For, 
unless we achieve that goal, we will know no 
permanent internal or international peace and 
the victory will have been in vain. It is essen- 
tial then, that we maintain the unity of purpose 
and faith in success which carried us through 
the war. 

Our principal objectives for the immediate 
future must be full production and distribution. 
Full production is essential to full employment. 
There must be full and fair distribution of the 


products and profits of production, or the latter 
will bog down for want of a market. 

Full, productive employment is the only cer- 
tain solution to the problem of a job for every 
man in the light of his individual merits and 
abilities. In our progress toward full democracy 
we must practice the true love of our fellow 
man to an increasing extent. So long, however, 
as Man remains an imperfect creature, there is 
danger of unreasoning prejudice. And, so long 
as there are more men than jobs these preju- 
dices will find occasional expression in employ- 
ment discrimination. 

The full facilities of the United States De- 
partment of Labor will be at the disposal of the 
American people in their task of building a 
better postwar world. These facilities include 
the machinery for collecting facts concerning 
the present status and future outlook for pro- 
duction, employment and payrolls throughout 
the Nation and in all of its important indus- 
trial areas. This type of material is useful to 
business, labor and community groups in ap- 
praising their present position and laying plans 
for the future. There is specialized information 
concerning the employment of women and 
minors ; there are surveys and recommendations 
relating to safe, healthful and efficient working 
conditions. There is information for the wage- 
earner as a consumer, relating to the cost of 
goods which he purchases, and the operation of 
such consumer devices as credit unions, con- 
sumer cooperatives, and savings-bank life in- 
surance. 
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Through its own facilities and those of re- 
lated governmental agencies the Department 
stands ready to assist the individual wage-earner 
in qualifying himself in the trade or occupa- 
tion of his choosing, and in finding profitable 
employment in the light of his training, experi- 
ence and ability. 

When labor and management reach a point 
of disagreement, the Department can provide 
the services of expert conciliators to sit down 
with the parties in dispute and assist them in 
resolving the matters at issue quickly and 
amicably. 


In addition, the doors of my office and of the 
office of every other official in the Department 
will always be open to those who come t: the 
Department in quest of information, advi: « or 
assistance relating to the welfare of the n.tion 
and its wage-earners. 

Through these services, the Departmen: of 
Labor hopes to provide the American p iple 
with the facts and the guidance which wil! en- 
able them to build a nation and a wor! 
which bigotry will be banished and every 
will be accorded opportunity to prove hi 
as an individual. 


MODERNIZING POSTWAR AMERICA 


@ By PHILIP MURRAY 


HE need for a full employment program 

to provide economic security is unques- 

tionable. No greater service could be ren- 
déred by the American people to humanity ; 
nothing could be more conducive to the pre- 
servation and expansion of the democracy for 
which we strive, than the achievement of full 
employment by full utilization of the tremend- 
ous productive power of our nation. The adop- 
tion of a policy for the maintenance of full 
employment by the United States would be the 
most important economic advance for the bet- 
terment of conditions not only in the United 
States but in the whole world. 

This need for a full employment program 
must be satisfied before we can answer the 
question of what will happen to the more than 
a million Negroes in the armed services and 
the more than a million and a half Negroes 
employed in war industries. People of all huss 
and colors today are fearfully facing the burn- 
ing question of whether they can be gainfully 
re-employed and for how long if they do get a 
job. Bitter days face them unless concrete action 
is taken by their elected representatives who 
must be made aware of the importance of im- 
mediate action. 

We in the CIO recognize the additional 
problems and injustices facing the Negro work- 
ers, but history demonstrates that the periods 
of greatest gains for the Negro citizens are made 
during the periods of greatest gains for the 
masses. We cannot divorce the problems of the 
Negro workers from the problems of all the 
workers. The Negro’s greatest progress has oc- 
curred during periods of great crisis. The eman- 
cipation from physical slavery occurred during a 
crisis of whether the Union of States was to 
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survive. The decision was made not alon 
whether slavery was good or bad, but als 
the basis of whether it would contribute towa 
preserving the Union. The significant per 

of rapid economic recognition and progress 
curred during World Wars I and II. The areu- 
ment that carried the most weight during these 
periods was that it would be a contributing 
factor toward winning the war more quickly. 
During these periods, we were able to maintain 
a society and economy of full employment and 
relative prosperity. We were able temporarily 
to remove the fear of job competition, thereby 
taking the first step toward eliminating the 
profit from discrimination based upon race; 
eliminating the profit of pitting race against 
race for too few jobs and thus lowering the 
standards of all. 

In order to continue this atmosphere the 
CIO believes there are minimum requirements 
the National Government must guarantee. Busi- 
ness cannot guarantee them ; labor cannot guar- 
antee them; nor can any other segment of our 
population. They can only assist in carrying 
out these measures for the attainment of this 
goal. 

Congress must pass the Murray-Patman Full 
Employment Bill. 

It must pass the Kilgore-Forand Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Bill which will guarantee 
a minimum of $25.00 per week unemployment 
compensation insurance for every worker laid 
off during the reconversion period. 

We must pass the Pepper amendment to the 
Wage-Hour Act so there will be an increased 
number of workers provided a minimum wage, 
and the minimum increased from 40 to 65 cents 
an hour. 





ings on the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
mprove old-age retirement pensions, ¢s- 
health insurance and provide other ad- 
in Social Security should begin at once. 
king for labor, while testifying before 
mmittee on Banking and Currency of 
ited States Senate, I said: 
expect Congress to pass the permanent 
mployment Practices Act to abolish dis- 
ition from our midst. We have just fin- 
war to stamp out racial discrimination 
in Hitler Germany; shall we stand by and have 
iin in our own country ?” 
re must be further improvement in exist- 
that provide help for demobilized vet- 
especially for those permane ntly disabled 
SCTV ICE of de mocracy. 
whole new concept of tax legislation must 
rked out to provide relief for low income 
and t pull idle wealth of the nation into 
economic circulation. 


at the anti-poll 


non-partison responsibility of both Senate and 
House, so that we may extend the franchise to 
every American. 

The need is great to modernize postwar 
America. There must be prompt action on the 
great program of roads, schools, hospitals, hous- 
ing. The money already authorized for high- 
ways should be available at once. The Missouri 
Valley Authority is imperative, because of the 
new wealth it will bring to our Nation. 

Congress has enormous opportunity and a 
solemn responsibility. These next three months 
should be made memorable for the progressive 
legislation passed. We must mobilize for an at- 
intolerance and 


tack upon poverty, ignorance, 
fear, as we mobilized for the defense of our 
lemocratic ideals We. the citizens of America, 
hav the re spons bility of seeing » it that « 


Congress, our representatives, 
mine, heed the storm signal 
such a mobilization will cost 


ntraryv is true: it will ¢ 


THE NEGRO WORKER'S FUTURE 


@ By WALTER P. REUTHER 

ust face the fact that the partial 
ation which — the Negro has 
chieved in American industry dur- 
¢ past five vears 1S a wal phenomenon. 
vains made under the pressure of man- 
shortages and the insatiable demands of 
ervices upon our productive machine can 
arded as permanent. While we may hope 
additional footholds have been secured, 
that working together for democratic vic- 
has led to an abatement of prejudice, it is 
nable to suppose that ingrained habits will 
e the emergency and assert themselves as 
usly as ever in the relaxed environment of 
rmalcy” into which we seem to be drifting. 
[he Negro worker would be wise not to let 
his special problem blind him to the wider im- 
plications of a return to business as usual; his 
particular economic plight is for the most part 
an intensification of the general predicament of 
workers. The Negro worker must under- 
that a return to business as usual means 
return to discrimination and exclusion as 
usual. He must see that, whereas all difficul- 
ties can be overcome in an expanding society 
with employment opportunities for all, these 
difficulties are aggravated or rendered insolu- 
able in a contracting economy with workers 

competing against each other for jobs. 


Management can « perat fitably. a 
time and at the expense ol the general com- 
munity, by pursuing the short-sighted objectives 
of monopoly: high prices and limited produc- 
tion. Management is therefore under no im- 
mediate compulsions to recognize the justice of 
the Negro’s demand for full and equal partici- 
pation in industrial life. Employers naturally 
prefer a buyer's market in labor to a situation 
in which there are more jobs than workers: 
nor are they averse to exploiting divisions with- 
in labor’s ranks. 

More and more workers are graduating from 
the hard school of economic exploitation to an 
awareness of these facts; solidarity has become 
a key word in labor’s voc abulary. “Organize 
the unorganized” was inscribed on the banner 
under which the C.I.O. mobilized its millions 
in the past decade. And the decent instincts of 
the men and women who flocked to that ban- 
ner are reinforced by the practical considera- 
tion that to leave any group outside the move- 
ment is inevitably to create a counter-move- 
ment, an ever-present threat to hard-won stand- 
ards of wages and working conditions. 

Full employment is a logical extension of the 
goal of full unionization, for there are limits to 
the protection which unions can offer the work- 

(Continued on Page 206) 
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A LOOK at one of the of- 
fices of the Urban League 
of Pittsburgh. Shown at 
work are Miss Madeline 
Price, Secretary to the 
Industrial Relations Sec- 
retary; Mrs. Christina 
Jeffries, Fine Arts Secre- 
tary and Assistant to the 
Executive; Miss Iris 
Sneed, Secretary to the 
Public Relations Secre- 


tary. 


BRUSH LAKE—the Co- 


lumbus Urban League’s 


modern summer camp— 


offers attractive recrea- 
tion to members of the 
community. 





Uk 
AC 


AKRON, OHIO—Interracial ¢ 
mittee asks Mayor Charles Slus 

set up a council for the prom 
of racial good will Raymond 
Brown, Executive Secretary, As 

tion for olored Community VW 
an Urban League affiliate, appear 


extreme left. 











~ 
. 
Charles E. Eason, Executive Secretary of the Urban League of Flint, 
Mich., and Frank Manley, Director of Mott Foundation, talk over 
plans for an interracial recreation program and the erection of a 


new recreation center 





R 


Saw 
— 


“ite 
ee . oP” ~ 


. ~ Abo: George E. Meares, Executive Secretary, Phoenix Urban 
cue, interviews Mrs. Bernice Perkins, a former defense worker 
faced with the problem of where to use her wartime skills. 


Left: The Physical Fitness Program of the Akron Community Service 
Center is demonstrated by this young member of the Civilian War 
Workers Bowling Team 





WAR FUND Radio Pro- 
gram sponsored by the 
Louisville Urban League. 
The Rev. T. S. Ledbet- 
ter; Robert E. Black, 
League Executive Secre- 
tary; Mrs. Iola Jordan, 
with the “Jordanettes.” 





Courtesy Courier- 
Journal and 


Louisville Times 








THE NEGRO WORKER'S FUTURE 
(Continued from Page 203) 


er when the economy as a whole is in low gear 
and employment opportunities are dwindling. 
The union acquires a new significance ; it is no 
longer merely a clearing in an economic jungle, 
a refuge (for a select few) from the perils of 
an anarchic capitalism. The union now be- 
comes the vanguard in a general offensive di- 
fundamental flaws and 
the forward unit in 


rected against the 
injustices of the economy ; 
the march of the common man toward a so- 
ciety of abundance. 

The Negro’s future is linked with that of the 
new unionism and its drive for full employ- 
ment. He should not allow his painful experi- 
ences with many of the old craft unions of the 
A. F. of L. to embitter him against all labor 
organizations. Nor should he be disillusioned 
if he occasionaily perceives a lag between the 
non-discriminatory policy of the iaternational 
C.1.O. unions and outcroppings of prejudice on 
the local level. The C.1.O. and its afhiiat 
are in earnest in uniting the working men and 
women of America, as the C.1.O. constitution 
puts it, “regardless of race, creed. color or na- 
tionality.” 

In October, 1944, the International Execu- 
tive Board of the U.A.W.-C.LO. established a 
Fair Practices Committee. During the first vear 
of its existence, this committee, supported by 
the full power of the Board, has made substan- 
tial inroads against intolerance and discrimina- 
tion in the local unions of the U.A.W. In creat- 
ing such a committee, the Auto Workers set a 
precedent which other international unions 
should follow. In addition to working actively 
to purge its own ranks of the virus of discrim- 
ination, the U.A.W., through its Fair Practices 
Committee, has cooperated closely with the 
President's FEPC, and the C.1.O. has been in 
the forefront of the campaign to give the FEPC 
enforcement powers and permanent status. 
The C.1.O. and its affiliates, in short, have not 
been content merely to pass occasional resolu- 
tions against sin; they have gone seriously about 
the business of making practice square with 
principle. They have set up machinery to im- 
plement the ideal of solidarity; they have ex- 
pended millions on education, in an effort to 
reach and purify the springs of anti-democratic 
conduct. These lines of action must be pursued 
with doubled vigor during the transitional 
period which we ,have now entered. 

The Negro should overlook no avenue to full 
participation in our national life, but he must 
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not confuse avenues and blind alleys. nti. 
labor employers are currently wooing retu:ning 
servicemen with super-seniority scheme. de. 
signed to pit the veterans against labor 
struggle for an insufficient number of 
while selfish political forces are temptin 
Negro with equally self-defeating recipe 
super-security in employment in a time of 
layoffs. 


Security amid unemployment is a meth 
dividing up scarcity, a knife for cutting th 
It's not the sharpness of the knife that c 
it's the size of the pie. We had better pla 
a bigger pie, enough for all. Workers mus 
be pitted against veterans, or Negroes at 
whites, in a suicidal struggle over an inadec 


number of jobs. 


It is axiomatic that government, labor 


t 


industry must act together in securing th 


But den 


vernment is largely the resultant of 


ntegratioa of the Negro worker 


of economic and social forces w 
tion; and organized labor is, as we 
n, the most militant force pressing for ju 
Management 1S wedded t 
rather 


to the ideal of a free and expanding SO 


minorities. 
concept of scarcity and monopoly, 


which would have need of the energies 
skills of all. The Negro cannot rely solels 
the slow processes of education to relieve 
oppression of the white majority; nor can 
passive tolerance of isolated men of good 
give him that institutional security which 
must have in a group-dominated society. | 
must turn, then, to the unions 


In doing so, let him remember that full « 
ployment alone is not labor’s goal. It is 
ceivable that we might attain full peacet 
employment under some glorified WPA, wit 
all the old faults and hatred and prejudices 
the depression and war years remaining—wit 
Negroes performing most of the menial, heavy 
and dirty tasks as always. Organized labor rej 
not only the delusion that America can turn back 
the clock to the 1920’s or some other cherished 
period of “normalcy” ; we reject also the notion 
that a little patchwork here and there can ful- 
fill the aspirations of the common man and 
compensate for the unreckoned agonies of the 
Second World War. Labor’s goal is fundamen- 
tal reconstruction; an extension of the social 
and economic horizons; dignity and status for 
all men, regardless of race, color, creed or 
national origin. Only in such a new socicty 
can the Negro hope to end his tragic search for 
justice. 





NEGRO WOMEN WORKERS 


@ By FRIEDA S. MILLER 


EGRO women proved during the war 
that, given the training, they could suc- 
ceed in any type of work that women 
can | 
The most dominant change in Negro women’s 
employment during the four-year period from 
1940-44 was a marked movement from the 
farms to the factories, especially to those mak- 
ing war munitions. The proportion of Negro 
women on farms was cut in half. In 1940, 16 
percent of all Negro women in the labor force 
were on the farms; 4 years later only 8 percent 
remained. 
The number of Negro women workers in- 
creased during this period by about a third 
from 1.5 to 2.1 million. 


Industrial Performance 

For a great many Negro workers the war pro- 
vided the first opportunity to demonstrate their 
ability to perform basic factory operations. For 
both Negro women and men the greatest gain 
in employment opportunities came in skilled 
and semi-skilled factory operations which few 
had performed before the war. Negro women’s 
employment increased not only in the muni- 
tions factories but in food, clothing, textiles, 
leather, and all other manufacturing. The 
number of Negro women employed as crafts- 
men and foremen and as factory operatives al- 
most quadrupled. The greatest increase in their 
employment was in the metals, chemicals, and 

er groups. Fewer than 3,000 Negro women 
were employed in this group in 1940; 4 years 
later 50 times as many were so employed. 

Employers with plants located in all parts of 

untry reported to the American Manage- 

Association early in the war that Negro 
women were working at 79 different types of 
jobs. Jobs held by Negro women included those 
of assemblers, automatic screw machine opera- 
tors, milling machine operators, drill press oper 
ators, coremakers, riveters, grinders, tool crib 
workers, gaugers and inspectors. These are only 
a few of the many industial jobs in which Negro 
women were employed. 

\n official in the Washington, D. C., Navy 
Yard had this to say of the work of the Negro 
women employees who operated punch and 
blanking presses as well as lathes and tapping 
machines in the manufacture of cartridge cases: 
“Negro women have played an important role 
in the production of ordnance materials during 
the present war. In the production of cartridge 


During the war these young women installed de-tcers 
on B-25s in the Kansas plant of North American 
Aviation, Inc 


cases they are responsible for keeping produc- 
tion at a high peak. Both the output and mor- 
ale in the shop reflect the cooperative spirit in 
Negro 


women have demonstrated their ability to adapt 


which women have been accepted. 


themselves to a field of endeavor that was for- 
eign to them as well as to other women in the 
yard.” 

From the personnel director of one of the 
leading electrical manufacturing companies this 
report came to the Women’s Bureau early in 
the war: “We have on our rolls at the present 
time approximately 2,000 Negro women, the 
majority of whom have been added in the last 
6 to 9 months. They are engaged in 45 sep- 
arate and distinct occupational classifications 
covering a rather wide range of skills. Included 
among their assignments are bench hands on 
various kinds of partial and final assemblies, 
cable formers, clerks, inspectors, many kinds of 
machine operators, solderers, stock selectors, 
electrical testers, and wiremen.”’ 

In little more than a year after Pearl Har- 
bor, Negro women were assigned to many of 
the more difficult technical laboratory jobs at 
the Army Proving Ground at Aberdeen, Md., 
where all types of guns, tanks, and other fight- 
ing equipment are tested. According to a War 
Department personnel specialist, the Negro 
women in the Aberdeen laboratories “proved 
very satisfactory.” 
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“Beyond the Call of Duty” 


In the performance of their work many 
Negro women achieved unusual individual dis- 
tinction. An outstanding example of such a 
woman was an Arkansas arsenal worker. A 
munitions laborer in the production division, 
she twice rescued fellow workers from burning 
to death when fire broke out in the plant’s in- 
cendiary section. For this heroism she became 
the first woman to receive the War Depart- 
ment’s highest civilian award for exceptional 
service. The Award of Emblem for Exception- 
al Civilian Service, the civilian equivalent of 
the Distinguished Service Medal, was presented 
to her. The citation accompanying the award 
praised her for “exceptional conduct in per- 
formance of outstanding service beyond the call 
of duty.” 

Negro women workers by virtue of their per- 
formance on the job have won encouraging vic- 
tories over tradition and prejudice. Now that 
the war is over how can Negro women main- 
tain the economic gains they have made? This 
is the biggest single problem facing Negro wo- 
men workers today. Its successful solution will 
depend in large part upon whether or not a 
high level of employment is maintained. 

What can Government do to see that jobs 
are available at fair wages for all who want 
work ? 

Full Employment Bill 

Hearings are now being held on the “Full 
Employment Bill of 1945,” a bill which would 
establish the Government’s responsibility to see 
that jobs are provided for all who need and 
want jobs. It charges the Federal Government 
with framing and adopting policies to bring 
about “the highest feasible levels of employ- 
ment” through private enterprise. It further 
charges the Government with the responsibility 
of providing jobs for those who want work 
when all other methods have failed to employ 
them. The bill requires that jobs provided 
through direct public action shall be tested in 
terms of their effect upon stimulating private 
enterprise and in terms of the value of their 
end products. 

Rate for the Job 

Equal pay or rate for the job is also of vital 
importance not only to Negro women but to 
all women workers in maintaining the economic 
progress they have made and in making further 
gains. Today as we face the problems of con- 
verting from a wartime to a peacetime economy 
it is essential that the policy of equal pay be 
established on a nationwide basis both in prin- 
ciple and in practice. Unless the wage rate for 
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Another former war worker operated a drill pres 
West Pullman Works of the International Har 
Company of Chicago 


the job, regardless of the sex of the worker 
established, the entire wage structure wil 
threatened 

During the war four States passed equal-; 
laws-—Washington, Illinois, New York. 
Massachusetts. Oaly two States had such 
before the war—-Michigan and Mont 
Equal-pay measures were introduced in the 
islatures of 17 States in the sessions just er 

A Federal equal-pay bill is now pending ix 
Congress which would cover women workers 
where cight or more workers are employed ir 
an establishment engaged in interstate com- 
merce. This bill represents the combined think- 
ing a large number of unions, women’s organ- 
izations, and other groups interested in promot- 
ing the welfare of wage-earning women. 

Minimum Wage 

Women workers’ economic gains can be 
further strengthened through minimum-wage 
legislation essential for the coverage of intra- 
state industries. Twenty-two States have n 
minimum-wage laws. In many of the States 
having such legislation there is need for issuing 
of wage orders for occupations still uncovered 
and the revision of old orders in keeping with 
the higher cost of living. Higher wage levels 
in the intrastate industries would not only make 
for a higher standard of living for the workers 
concerned, but their increased purchasing power 
would result in greater prosperity for the Nation 
as a whole. 








LABOR AND FAIR EMPLOYMENT 


@ By JACOB S. POTOFSKY 


Excerpts from a speech delivered before the 
New York Chapter of the Southern Confer- 
ence for Human Welfare on September 23. 


ITH pardonable pride I refer first to 
Wi ite Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America and how we have met 
the problem of minorities. I think then 
certain object lessons can be drawn that may 
have direct application to other unions, non- 
union workers and the question of federal legis- 
lation to prevent discrimination in industry. 
lhe Amalgamated, by itself, is a sort of 
League of Nations. Our 325,000 members, liv- 
ing and working in 32 States of the Union and 
three Canadian provinces, are made up of mi- 
norities. There is no racial or national lineage 
which dominates or can dominate this union, 
nor discriminate against any other group. This 
holds true as to the right toa job, skilled oppor- 
tunities, a voice in union affairs, running for 
and holding office. 

The members of the Amalgamated are 
Americans all—of Italian, Jewish, Negro, Pol- 
ish. Bohemian, Czech, Russian, French, Anglo- 
Saxon and every other conceivable extraction 
We have Chinese members in our union 

The disabled pharmacist’s mate, 
Byvkowski, an American of Polish extraction, 
who picketed Senator Bilbo’s office and home 
in Washington for sixteen days at his own ex- 
pense in protest against Bilbo’s vil assults upon 


Edward 


Americans of minority stock, is a member of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
We are proud of Ed Bykowski. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America operates in the North, South, East and 
West. We have thousands of Negro members 
in New York: we have Negro members in 
>» ithern ( ities. W herever Ne CTOCS are employed 

industries in which we have jurisdiction, they 

admitted on the same basis as everyone else. 

It would be offensive to the spirit of our great 
membership to discriminate against any single 
member of our union because of race, color, 
reed or sex. Our members receive the same 
pay for the same type of operations, regardless 
of the color of their skin or where they are born 
or where their parents were born. They are 
protected in their jobs by our union constitution, 
our by-laws, our conventions and our contrac- 
tual agreements with our employers. 

We operate in 32 States of the Union and 
not in 48. But we have laid down a pattern 


for other enlightened unions to follow, whether 
they are large or small, whether they operate 
in all 48 states or not, whether they are in in- 
terstate Commerce or not. 

Uadoubtedly, there is the greatest moral and 
economic obligation upon labor unions not to 
discriminate against any worker . . . if he wishes 
to share the obligations, as well as the benefits, 
of membership in the union. 

But, because there are large sections of 
American labor still unorganized, because they 
have no enlightened unions to speak for them 
and to protect their economic interests, federal 
legislation against discrimination is an elemen- 
tary must proposition. 

Obviously, the Federal government must pro- 
tect those who have no protection through their 
unions. This involves not only the right to 
work, but the right, also, to work at decent 
standards, comparable with the best that have 
been obtained through our years of struggle 
up from economic, and, in the case of the 
Negro, from chattel slavery as well. The right 
to work is meaningless if it means only at in- 
ferior and menial tasks, inadequately paid, with 
little or no hope of promotion to higher skills 
with commensurate improvements in economic 
standards. 

Those who urge 48 different Fair Employ- 
ment Practice statutes, instead of federal leg- 
islation, are asking for a hollow sham. They 
know it won't work. It will pit state against 
state. There will be large migrations of Negro 
and other minority groups from state to state 
in an effort to beat discrimination, only to find 
that the jobs are not there. 

Whether it has been the question of a mini- 
mum wage, or recognition of the principle of 
collective bargaining or any other matter vital 
to American labor, we have argued that only 
federal statute, rather than state legislation, must 
be the controlling facor. Otherwise, you get cut- 
throat competition with state pitted against 
state, worker against worker. You get migration 
of plants to so-called cheap labor centers and 
you encourage a spiral downward which results 
in the debasement of labor and living standards. 

Full employment means work for all Amer- 
icans—union workers, as well as non-union 
workers, displaced war workers, returning vet- 
erans, black and white—all able and willing to 
work. It means work without discrimination. 

We support fully the proposal for a perman- 
ent federal Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mission. 
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IMPROVING INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


@ By THOMAS G. YOUNG 


gratulated on its 35 years of constructive 

social service among Negroes in America. 
Especially is the League to be commended for 
its accomplishments over these years in the field 
of industrial relations. It is in this latter capacity 
that the organization demonstrated its ability 
during the early defense period and war years 
by interpreting and solving the many vexing 
problems affecting race relations among work- 
ers in commerce and industry. 

When the United States was confronted with 
the critical problem of manpower to produce 
the tools without which the country could not 
have waged a successful war, the National 
Urban League was in the forefront with other 
progressive organizations in advocating the un- 
restricted employment and training of Negroes 
to meet the growing manpower demands and 
to afford them every opportunity to serve these 
trying days of the war when the fight for jobs 
for Negroes in war industries brought the 
League into closer contact with organized labor 
and management. This contact, plus the in- 
creased aid given to various local unions 
throughout the country by the League’s De- 
partment of Industrial Relations since the war 
has brought about a better understanding and 
appreciation of the aims and purpose of the 
National Urban League by organized labor. 

Today, the League has another opportunity 
to deal effectively with a problem arising from 
the administration of the New York State Anti- 
discrimination law, enacted in the last session 
of the legislature with the full support of or- 
ganized labor. 

Though it is reported that the majority of 
employers want to and will obey the law, we 
in the building industry observe that some em- 
ployers are using certain methods designed 
obviously to avoid hiring solely on the basis of 
merit or ability to do the job. These uncon- 
scionable employers are resorting to the prac- 
tice of requesting their white workers to “bring 
a friend and he will be given a job” when va- 
cancies occur. It is reasonable to assume, in 
this connection, that the “friend” brought will 
be white. 

In using this particular method, these em- 
ployers feel that they will not run the risk of 
being accused of violating the letter of the law. 
Organized labor, of course, is determined to 
use every legal means to see to it that neither 
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7-7 National Urban League is to be con- 


the spirit nor the letter of the law is « 
vented. 

Many leaders of organized labor rex 
the importance of work done by the Leag 
promoting better feeling between manag: 
and workers, and insisting upon the elit 
tion of prejudice in employment. In 
role of industrial relations counselor to ma 
ment and labor, the League has been res; 
ble for breaking down many barriers t 
opportunities for Negroes in this country. 
the support of organized labor and other 
gressive forces, the work of the League mu 
continued unabated during reconversion « 
dustry, in order that jobs may be prov 
for Negroes on the basis of training, aptit 
and ability. 

In the past, Negroes were rather gene 
barred from membership in trade unions 
cause of their race. Today, however, it is ¢ 
fying to note that the great majority of 
and international unions in this country a 
Negroes into their ranks on a basis of equa it 
with white workers, and it is estimated 
approximately one and a quarter million N 
workers are members of trade-union organiz 
tions. 

As a member of organized labor for the pas 
twelve years, the writer has seen the great ( 
nomic benefits and other advantages that have 
accrued to thousands of organized Negro work 
ers employed in buildings of New York ¢ 
Prior to the advent of Local 32B, a union 
filiated with the American Federation of Lal 
whose membership today consists of thirty th 
sand Negro and white workers, these workers 
were among the lowest-paid groups in the city 

Free trade unions in America are the 
guarantee of democracy. Organized labor 
is determined to see that jobs are provided 
all workers in the postwar period and after 
It behooves Negroes therefore, to become iden- 
tified with organized labor and to supp 
actively labor’s program of full employment f 
all workers. 

Organized labor will continue to support suc! 
agencies as the National Urban League. wh 
is the one agency in America that has for the 
past 35 years consistently worked toward 
creasing job opportunities for Negroes, ar 
urging them to make full use of the kind of 
vocational training that will equip them to mee 
the demands of our industrial economy. 





DEMOCRACY IN THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


@ By M. ZARITSKY 


LCOME the opportunity which the other—discuss their common problems and fre- 


bration of the National Urban League’s quently risk their own livelihood to preserve the 
tv-five years of work in the field of race livelihood of others, or to redress a grievous 
s affords to discuss the role that labor wrong of which the others are victims. 

have played and can play in providing It is true that neither the philosophy of the 
ment for workers regardless of race, labor movement, nor the day-by-day work it 
or national origin. loes to promote good will and cooperation be- 


ii 


the past 18 concerned, 1 ale ) tween all roups, has been sullicient t stamp 


x Aili 


greatest sing rce in our nation jut the poisonous doctrines with which working 
people, as others, ar 
rking in the pposite 


Perfection ha 


stil some sore 


lie imme 


ana { 


n the democracy tha ment spread 
of our Republic first created for ic] and racial te me aggravated. 
inized labor movement of a did Ihe very best that the labor movement has to 

iffer, by precept, by education, by constructive 

the vital interest which the labor move- service, will be needed to make certain that 

has in preserving democracy by destrovy- the plague which we just succeeded, at a tre- 

the hatreds which threaten its existence is mendous cost in blood and treasure, in destroy- 
the result of the philosophy alone on which ing abroad, does not raise its ugly head here. 

predicated. The very nature of the labor The growth of the labor movement in recent 

ement, the means it must employ if it is to vears is the best assurance of which I know 

essful in its daily efforts to raise the stand- that a better relationship between all races and 

f living of all workers, require that it incul- creeds and nationalities will emerge, and that 

the doctrines of brotherhood. the sacrifices which have just been endured to 

Men and women of different races and creeds help create a world in which men and women 

nationalities are brought together frequently will be judged by their competence and on their 

er the same roof. They are inspired with the merits, rather than by their color or religion, 
| of solidarity. They are taught that an in- will not have been made in vain. 

y to one is an injury to all. They are told that To the National Urban League, which has 

welfare of one cannot be achieved at the served our nation for three and a half decades 
expense of the other; that they are brothers in in a field where its service is sorely needed, and 
a creat cause secking the advancement of all. which has contributed so much to the progress 

It is gratifying and heartening to sit at union which has already been made in race relations, 
membership meetings, and see people who have I extend my good wishes. May the mission 

e from different lands, of different races,- upon which it is engaged be speeded towards 

ls and races which have warred upon each the realization of our common goal. 
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NEGRO HOUSING 


@ By BRYN J. HOVDE 


N 1938 the editors of Opportunity asked 

me to write an article on this same subject. 

I stated then that the basis of the housing 
problem was the same for Negro and white, 
namely economic, but that the problem was 
greatly aggravated for the Negro by the racial 
prejudice and discrimination which condemned 
him to the lowest paid work and to segregated, 
narrowly confined housing areas, thus further 
drastically reducing his rental bargaining pow- 
er. It seemed clear then, and clearer than ever 
after six years as Administrator of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Pittsburgh, that good 
housing for most Negroes will be provided only 
by public enterprise. The Negro, therefore, has 
an eaormous stake in the basic housing bill, S. 
1342, introduced on August 1, 1943, in the 
United States Senate by Senators Wagner and 
Ellender. 

The Housing Authority of the City of Pitts- 
burgh was established in October, 1937. The 
first year was spent largely in arranging loans 
with the United States Housing Authority, se- 
lection of sites for the first projects, conferences 
with architects, engineers, and the municipality, 
and planaing the development of the Author- 
ity’s own staff. Fortunately, the liberal, Demo- 
cratic administration of Mayor Cornelius D. 
Scully recognized at once that not only must 
housing be built for Negroes, but also that Ne- 
groes must have representation on the local au- 
thority. Mr. Richard F. Jones, a prominent 
and respected lawyer, was appointed a member 
and has served continuously with the utmost 
distinction. The Mayor took care in his other 
appointmeats to select men of broadminded, 
liberal outlook. The result was a local authority 
membership with no deep-seated, irrational 
prejudices. The members had many earnest 


differences of opinion at first on points of de- 
tail. Some of these differences were so sharp 
that, by common though tacit agreement, it was 
decided to defer certain decisions until the 
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house. were ready to be occupied. By tha: time 
constant cooperation between the members had 
prod ..cd a degree of confidence in. each other 
that disposed everyone to approach the racial 
prob«... unemotionally and  pragmatically 
There was a willingness to tread new paths 
In short, an exceptionally competent and honor- 
able local authority took the time to think care- 
fully. 

These however, were made 
promptly. There was to be no designation of 
projects for either wholly Negro or wholly 


decisions, 


white occupancy. In view of the relatively 
much greater housing need of Negroes as com- 
pared with whites, Negroes were to recei a 
relatively greater percentage of the available 
houses than whites, but no fixed percentage 
For example, it was recognized immediately 
that even though the Negro population com- 
prised 10 percent of the total city population 
considerably more than 10 percent of the local 
authority’s houses would have to be opened t 
Negro occupants. No separate community faci- 
lities were to be built in any project for Negroes 
and whites, for this would be too expensive 
Finally, it was decided early that Negroe 
should be appointed to the staff as they might 
be qualified, but again no fixed percentage was 
established. 
Personnel Practices 

The Authority members and the Administrat- 
or had to meet the racial problem immediately 
and directly in developing the staff. There it 
seemed that attention must first be directed to- 
ward the white candidates for employment, ra- 
ther than toward the Negro. For if the white 
employees should be persons with acute racial 
prejudice, the Negro employees would certainly 
be made unhappy and the vitally necessary 
moral unity within the staff would be lost. For- 
tunately, we were building a completely new 
organization and did not inherit a staff that had 
bad trauitions and convictions. Every effort 
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was therefore made to find out about the can- 
didate for employment whether he harbored 
any pronounced prejudice against Negroes. If 
he cid he was eliminated. The main point was 
to make it clear to him that the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Pittsburgh would tolerate 
no such attitude among its workers. Quite 
naturally it followed that a Negro applicant 
with a violent persecution comple. or a trucu- 
lentivy anti-white attitude would. .so be ruled 
out. however understandable such an, attitude 


might be. The effort was to extend «qual op- 
portunity but also to achieve the harmony with- 
ut which equality of opportunity Id fail 
and the Authority’s work be jeopardize: 

[he result was richly rewarding. Only once 
did a mor unpleasant incident occur. A 
Negro girl was appointed to a vacan in a 


rroup where there had been only whue steno- 
raphers. My reliable grapevine brought m¢ 
“ that the white girls were threatening to 
be unpleasant. My message went back over the 
srapevine that this would be dangerous. There 
was no official lecture, no record kept. The 
Negro girl took her place and soon became a 
member of the group in full standing. At first 
there were a few white employees who wer 
quietly skeptical of the success of the experi- 
ment, but they were surrounded by others who 
made it a great adventure in democracy. The 
Negroes knew that they needed only to prove 
their qualifications for any position in the 
Authority. Thus they conducted themselves 
with quiet confidence and met proffered friend- 

p with honest pleasure. 

\fter a time the strained quality in the eag- 
erness of all to make the plan work toned itself 
down to a calm acceptance of the fact that it 
lid work. Thereafter the question of color did 
not seem to enter into either the official or per- 
sonal relations between the staff members. 
There were no Negro cliques or white cliques. 
There were very few cliques at all, but Negroes 
and whites would belong. In the Staff Council 
and in Christmas parties or picnics the color 
line simply did not exist. Warm, congenial 
friendships developed, with visits and outings 
together and exchange of important conversa- 
tion respecting the feeding and weight of one 
another’s children, books that had been read, 
and always the completely absorbing interest of 
housing. To outsiders it was always somewhat 
surprising to find Negroes in high, responsible 
positions supervising white workers. But to the 
staff and to the members of the Authority it 
was so natural that they were constantly being 
surprised at the surprise of the others. 


No question was asked so often by the Pitts- 
burgh citizen as this one: “Where are you going 
to put the Negroes?” At first there was only 
one honest answer: “We do not know exactly. 
It hasn’t been decided.” Fortunately the first 
projects were being built in The Hill District 
where the population was about 60 percent 
Negro and 40 percent white. And fortunately, 
too, there is no solidly Negro area in Pittsburgh. 
There was consequently no white resistance to 
the admission of Negroes to any of these proj- 
ects. But there would certainly have been 
strong dissent from any early declaration of in- 
tent to put Negro and white families in the 
same buildings. Any such declaration would 
almost certainly, we now realize, have brought 
down upon the Housing Authority such an 
avalanche of organized opposition that it is 
doubtful if it could have been resisted. The in- 
decision in the Authority’s own mind therefore 
had the advantage of presenting the public with 
no tangible issue on which prejudiced people 
could concentrate. 


Representative Citizens Advise 


Early in 1940, when Bedford Dwellings was 
approaching completion, the Authority ap- 
pointed a Tenant Selection Advisory Committce 
composed of prominent citizens, both Negro 
and white, Republican and Democrat, especial- 
ly persons familiar with the techniques of es- 
tablishing need. The willingness of the Author- 
ity to follow their recommendations caused the 
community to believe in its impartiality and 
non-political tenant selection. At the same time 
the Authority decided to admit eligible families 
to Bedford Dwellings on an 80 percent Negro- 
20 percent white basis, principally because of 
the overwhelming relative housing need of 
Negroes, but also because the area immedi- 
ately surrounding the new community reflected 
those percentages. Thus the Authority arrived 
at one of its cardinal policies, namely that, after 
having regard for the relative housing needs of 
Negro and white and respecting the principle 
of no segregation within any housing com- 
munity, it would strive not to alter fundamen- 
tally the racial pattern in the neighborhood of 
such a housing community. The staff was in- 
structed to administer this policy in such a 
manner that no part of any community could 
be designated cither Negro or white. 


Applications for admission to Bedford Dwel- 
lings showed an overwhelming Negro demand. 
Many white families, equally eligible in terms 
of need either did not apply at all or refused to 
sign leases because of the large percentage of 
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houses designated for Negro occupancy. There 
was among them a feeling amounting to con- 
viction that the Housing Authority would be 
forced to abandon its non-segregation policy 
and declare one or more parts of the large 
neighboring Terrace Village for white use only. 
Nevertheless it proved possible to fill the white 
quota at Bedford Dwellings. White and Negro 
families were permitted to move into the same 
buildings and the same stairhalls. By their own 
choices, however, and Negro as much as white, 
they generally preferred to have families of 
their own color as immediate neighbors. In 
later years the white population at Bedford 
Dwellings has gradually been moving away and 
it has proved impossible to persuade other 
white families to take their places. Soon, con- 
trary to the Housing Authority’s wish, this com- 
munity will probably be 100 percent Negro. 

At Addison Terrace (Terrace Village) the 
ratio was set at 50 percent Negroes and 50 per- 
cent whites. This was a considerable disap- 
pointment to those white eligibles who thought 
the whole community would be allotted to 
whites. Since at this time white eligibles con- 
tinued to apply at only a small fraction of the 
proper number, thus endangering the quota, 
and in view of experience at Bedford Dwellings, 
it was promptly announced that Negroes and 
whites would be assigned to separate buildings, 
such buildings to be intermingled so as not to 
sectionalize the community. An exception was 
made in this last respect for a few buildings on 
a separate terrace, all of which were assigned 
to whites. They were promptly leased whereas 
the remaining buildings assigned to whites 
rented but slowly. Negroes very promptly took 
up their assigned dwellings, and began a clamor 
to have the still vacant apartments opened to 
other Negroes. 


This clamor was promptly stilled by the 
leaders of the Negro group in Pittsburgh. Never 
did they exercise more statesmanlike restraint. 
According to recorded needs Negroes could 
claim practically all of the Housing Authority’s 
dwellings. But their leaders pointed out that 
this would be politically unwise and would cer- 
tainly result in segregated communities. The 
Housing Authority decided to take some va- 
cancy loss in order to hold apartments for the 
prospective white tenants. Once this policy was 
clearly understood in the city, white families 
promptly accepted it and filled up the vacan- 
cies. No similar difficulties were encountered 
at other housing communities, though Negroes 
always moved into the houses assigned to them 
more promptly and eagerly than whites. Negro 
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and white ratios in other housing comm 

are: Wadsworth Terrace 58.5 perce! ind 
41.5 percent, Aliquippa Terrace 44 perce: and 
96 percent, Allegheny Dwellings 20 p 
and 80 percent, Arlington Heights 30 | 

and 70 percent, Glen-Hazel Heights 20 p 

and 80 percent, and Broadhead Manor | 

cent and 85 percent. 


Learning to Live Together 


The staff of the Authority very earl 
oped the practice of moving new tenant 
Negro and white buildings on the sam 
Whenever that was possible everything 
smoothly. In the common problem of n 
in Negroes and whites would help one a 
lugging furniture and caring for childre 
quaintances and friendships would be 
and common grievances against the H 
Authority would be discovered. Thus the 
bers of the two groups would get off to a 
start in the business of living togethe 
neighbors. 

The staff knew that it was especially da 
ous to allow a considerable number of 
families to move into a new housing comm 
in advance of any Negroes. In two inst 
this could not be avoided, however, and in 
case the penalty came near being serious 
first residents in all the Authority’s communi- 
ties invariably looked upon themselves as 
neers and “old settlers” who must prompt 
assume responsibility for the proper dev 
ment of the neighborhood. It was a hun 
wholesome and very charming behavior. 1! 
manager seized upon it as an asset, endea 
ing with great success to direct this enterpri 
ing spirit into constructive activities. Wher 
Negroes and whites were both present thes 
sociations of the residents were always scruj 
lously bi-racial. But in the two instances w! 


this spirit of association developed first am 
whites alone there was trouble. The orig 


white “settlers,” led by a small but trucul 
minority, sent delegations to the Administra 
and, in one case to the Authority members, 
sisting that no Negroes be admitted to certair 
sections of the respective communities. In each 
instance they were told that policies had bee! 
carefully considered and would have to stand 
Every effort was made to convince them that 
they were wrong in their attitudes. But when 
they boldly threatened violence, it became my 
duty as Administrator to tell them in plain Eng- 
lish that police would be available to meet vio- 
lence with superior force. There was no vio- 
lence on either occasion. 


’ 





In all, the Housing Authority of the City of 
Pittsburgh has rehoused 10,543 whites and 
7,717 Negroes, respectively 1.6 percent of the 
white population and 12.3 percent of the Negro 
tion of the city. The management has 
much time and effort on the important 

ss of promoting good relations between 

and white neighbors. By and large the 

nt leadership has come to regard itself as 
sible for the success of an important 
istration of the workability of democracy. 

and educational events sponsored by the 

rity are open to whites and Negroes alike. 

ties by the residents themselves are more 

to be segregated, but many of them, too, 
nducted without regard to the color line. 


Only adolescents and young unmarried people 
are rigid segregationists. There are many true 
friendships between Negro and white neighbors. 

Non-segregated living is no complete idyll. 
There are the usual incompatibilities between 
grownups and the usual fights between young- 
sters. And when these events involve the two 
colors, as they often do, there is more than or- 
dinary danger. Managers and their helpers are 
constantly on the alert and have often had to 
intervene. By rigid impartiality the manage- 
ment has earned the respect of both groups. 
With the passing years the occasions requiring 
their intervention have declined. Eventually, 


provided the Authority and its staff continue 
these policies, segregation will seem unnatural. 


THE URBAN LEAGUE WORKS FOR GOOD HOUSING 


@ By HAROLD A. LETT 


I is generally agreed by students of the 
many problems which face the Negro in 
\merica that adequate employment repre- 
sents the most persistent aad the most difficult 
urea. But bidding closely for first rank among 
these problems, and in many communities tak- 
ing first place without question, is the problem 
yusing. The twin evils of discrimination in 
yment and discrimination in housing rec- 
ze no geographic boundaries. They are 
non to the North and to the South; to the 
and to the West. The small town has its 
lums and its would-be job holders, just as the 
large city has its thousands of poorly-housed 
men who have never had a chance at the right 
Job 
By the very act of withholding from or deny- 
to the Negro people the right to a decent 
r a decent home, America creates within 
the group living standards and social habits 
which in turn are used by race-baiters and ex- 
ploiters as proof of unworthiness and as reason 
for further denial of employment opportunity 
or housing facilities. Students of America’s 
problem of race relations have long recognized 
the degrading effect of unemployment upon 
the Negro’s standard of living, and the social 
retardation which has been the result of his 
housing experience. To the inexperienced or un- 
sympathetic white citizen, the results are suf- 
ficient proof of racial inferiority and interracial 
incompatibility. 
From the inception of the Urban League 
movement in 1910, then known as the National 


League on Urban Conditions Among Negroes, 
the influence exerted by employment and hous- 
ing conditions upon the whole area of race rela- 
tions, was fully recognized in the shaping of the 
new organization’s program. For more than a 
third of a century, League-conducted and 
League-inspired social surveys have exposed 
housing blight in most of the major cities in the 
United States; Urban League secretaries and 
board members have written articles and in- 
fluenced local programs as have no other priv- 
ate agency representatives; and Urban League 
files, from the National office to the newest 
branch, contain authentic histories of local and 
national housing conditions that are the severest 
indictments of America’s short-sightedness in its 
mishandling of the so-called Race Problem. 
League Techniques Applied 

The Urban League’s concern with the eco- 
nomic plight represented in the Negro citizen’s 
need for housing, found expression in objective, 
practical fashion. First came exploration and 
study. Do the racial slums represent a low-rent 
area paralleling the income levels of their occu- 
pants? Or, are they the creatures of an arti- 
ficial scarcity demand maneuvered by skilled 
but unprincipled real estate operators by the 
creation of black ghettos? The files of many 
League branches hold the answers to these 
questions, dating from early studies of New 
York City’s first experience with migrating 
Negro workers; in the 1919 study of Newark’s 
Third Ward: and into one of the more recent 
studies, “Housing Negro Families in Kansas 
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City,” prepared by the Urban League of that 
city in 1941. More recently, “Racial Problems 
in Housing,” published by the National Urban 
League, has had wide and enthusiastic accep- 
tance by housing groups and other organiza- 
tions. Released in the fall of 1944 to a com- 
paratively small group of interested persons, 
this bulletin had seen its third printing by 
July, 1945. 

This initial approach has exposed one of the 
most sordid pages in the history of capitalism’s 
system of “free enterprise”; “freedom” to ex- 
ploit the unfortunate, the uninitiated, the 
friendless ; “freedom” to retard the civic devel- 
opment of entire communities, the social growth 
of whole groups of people, and to endanger the 
health of great cities. By these studies, the League 
has been influential in highlighting the inescap- 
able responsibility resting upon Government for 
the proper care of its citizens, whether foreign- 
born or native, whether black or white. Thus in 
Opportunity of January 1925 appeared an 
editorial discussing the probable effect upon 
Housing for Negroes, of the then relatively new 
zoning ordinances appearing upon the statutes.’ 
Local surveys dating from 1915 were conducted 
in Houston, Louisville, and Pittsburgh; in 
Tampa, Tulsa and Minneapolis, and points be- 
tween. Names of the research directors appear 
in the nature of “Who’s Who” in Urban 
League history and in the profession of Social 
Work in the United States; names such as 
Abram L. Harris, Ira De A. Reid, Charles S. 
Johnson, Jesse O. Thomas, Wiley A. Hall, R. 
Maurice Moss, Warren M. Banner and many 
others. 

Paralleling these studies and inquiries, was 
the initiation of programs by local Urban 
Leagues, pointing the way to Negro homemak- 
ers in the protection of such properties as they 
were able to acquire. Clean-up campaigns and 
home beautification projects were developed to 
an effective level in Baltimore, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis and many other League cities, and the 
New York Urban League carried this idea to 
even higher levels in the inauguration of the 
Urban Housing Management Association’s plan 
in Harlem. Public Housing, in commenting 
upon the novelty and effectiveness of this pro- 
gram, says :* 


“Until U.H.M.A. began operations, the feel- 
ing was current that little could be done about 
Harlem properties until they disintegrated or 


1“Citizens Rights and Community Rights,” 
tunity 1:12-14, January, 1923. 

2“Public Housing,” Vol. II, No. 8, p. 2, Aug., 1945, 
National Public Housing Conference, Washington, D. C. 
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were condemned for a _ housing pr 
U.H.M.A. has shown owners that socially 
tivated management is good business pra 
and that reasonable attention to tenant 1 
by agents who are on the spot can halt dc 
oration and improve the financial return.’ 
The many facets of the Negro’s housin 
uation have required of students of this pri 
resourcefulness of a high order. Thus, the 
of mortgage foreclosures and of tenant evi« 
in the early 30's struck heavily in the N 
communities served by Urban League bra 
Unable to stem a tide which world-wide 
nomic dislocation had set in motion, the Le 
nevertheless was able to expose to the 
science of America those inequalities and 


equities which made the Negro particu 


vulnerable in such a period of crisis. In 
manner, the “safe and sane” business prin 
of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation ar 
the F.H.A. loan plan, which studiously av 
Negro residential areas as poor loan risks, 
the object of frontal attack and wide publ 
by League workers everywhere. 


Leagues’ Findings Basic 

The report of the Committee on Ne 
Housing in 1931 * relied upon the studies 
other activities of the Urban League to a gr 
degree than upon any other single agency 
analyses of the problem of Negro Housing. Thi 
report lists as references sixteen social surs 
conducted by League personnel in as m 
American cities, and refers to fifteen artic 
and editorials published in Opportunity Mag 
azine prior to that year. 

When the Real Property Inventory of 1934 
was initiated under auspices of the Emergency 
Relief Administration, the League made its in- 
fluence felt in every major city in the country. 
Through interpretation of the Negro’s plight to 
national and local project directors; by serving 
officially or unofficially as technical consultants ; 
and by insisting upon the employment of Negr 
enumerators and technicians on the project, 
Urban League representatives were able t 
make valuable contributions to the complete- 
ness and objectivity with which this study pre- 
sented the authentic story of America’s and the 
Negro’s housing needs. 

The insistence with which Urban League 
workers aided other progressive forces pressing 
for housing legislation was exceeded only by the 
enthusiasm with which they greeted such legis- 
lation on the state and national levels, when in 
1936 and 1937 the country’s first public hous- 


3 President's Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership, 1931. 





ing developments took shape under the aegis 
f{ the Public Works Administration, followed 
short!) by the more ambitious program of the 
Unite! States Housing Authority. 

A liberal administrator, flanked by intelli- 
ivisors on the national level, and wide 
made through public relations and lob- 
\Ctivities on the state level, brought Urban 

League knowledge and experience into full play, 
as public housing plans took shape. Again em- 
phasis was placed, first, upon the utilization of 
Negro skills and talents in all phases of the new 
jevelopments; and secondly, pointed questions 
were asked and representations made, as to the 

te f Negro occupancy in proposed dwell- 


Mobilizing Public Opinion 

With employment and occupancy ratios ¢s- 

ished to best possible advantage, Negro com- 

ties found the ugly specter of segregation 

its malignant form, to be greeted pas- 

vely in some parts of a few communities, and 
resentfully in the major portion of most cities 
North. In a few, very few, of these 

ities, racial segregation took a beating;* in 
the majority, Jim Crow won; * in some, com- 
promise created a betwixt and between arrange- 
ment of shared project and facilities, but with 
separate buildings and sections. The item of 
greatest import, however, is that Negro families 
P.W.A. units and 41,000 
U.S.H.A. project apartments, representing 33 
percent of the total dwelling units built by both 
agencies as of July 31, 1942. While these fig- 
res represent national proportions, it is signifi- 
cant that information from twenty-three League 
cities disclosed that Negro tenants represented 
6 percent of total occupancy of projects ir 
those particular localities in September, 1942 

\ report of a Commission on Housing, as- 
signed in 1942 to prepare a thorough analysis 
ff the housing picture and the League’s role in 
past and future developments, made this com- 
ment on Urban League influences :* 

“In an attempt to measure the degree of ac- 
tivity of Urban League branches in the Public 
Housing movement, your committee posed a 
series of questions representing several shadings 
f interest. One branch admitted exhibiting 
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*“No Jim Crow in Springfield Federal Housing,” 
Opportunity, June, 1942—William M. Ashby, 
tive Secretary, Springfield Urban League. 
Federal Housing Brings Residential Segregation to 
’ p. 106, Opportunity, April, 1942—William L. 
: Executive Secretary, Buffalo Urban League 
° Report of Commission on Housing, National Urban 
Conference, Pittsburgh, Sept., 1942 


only an academic interest in the local program ; 
five reported a moderate display of activity ; 
twenty-three branches engaged in aggressive ac- 
tions to stimulate interest in local programs, of 
which number ten secretaries reported a quasi- 
official tie-up with the Housing Authority. Nine 
Urban League branches reported staff or board 
members as Housing Authority members. Seven 
had representatives on Authority staff; eight 
cities included League workers on Negro ad- 
visory committees; fourteen branches were rep- 
resented on Citizens’ Housing Councils; and 
six were included in local Rent Control com- 
mittees. 

“In the area of unofficial influences, twenty- 
six branches have applied pressures which had 
served to guide the formulation of local housing 
policies. Negro members of Housing Authori- 
ties were serving in sixteen League cities, in each 
of which the branch played a part in selection. 
Authority staffs were aided by the League in 
the selection of Negro workers in 12 cities; 
Advisory Committees in 10; Citizens’ Council 
membership in 14; and Rent Control Commit- 
tees 1n seven. 

“The value of this type of unheralded service 
is enhanced with the knowledge that the aggre- 
gate Negro population of the 31 League cities 
involved in this report reaches the approxi- 
mate total of 2,178,000, or one-sixth of the 
Nation’s Negro population. In these 31 cities 
are to be found the most flagrant examples of 
sub-standard housing and congestion, being as 
they are, the larger industrial centers in the 
United States.” 

This same report voiced what might well be 
considered the Urban League philosophy for 
the future. Commenting upon the combination 
of forces and circumstances which have guided 
War Housing developments during the period 
of our national crisis, and upon the unpredic- 
table days to follow, the Commission on Hous- 
ing presented this broad challenge to League 
personnel :8 

“As the recognized spokesman for the Negro 
group the Urban League can ill afford to take 
a passive or “academic” interest in housing 
programs. With increased evidence being pre- 
sented on the national front that anti-housing 
influences are seeking control of local, state 
and federal housing organizations and agencies, 
the post-war future of this significant social pro- 
gram will depend upon the mobilization of 
housing proponents into a strong, alert, articu- 
late body of public opinion. The League secre- 
tary must be in the vanguard of such move- 


ments. (Continued on Page 240 
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FOR THE TOTAL COMMUNITY 


@ By JESSE O. THOMAS 


T 1919, I resigned from the position of 
Supervisor of Negro Economics for the 

State of New York and Employment Serv- 
ice Examiner in New York City to accept the 
position of Southern Field Director of the Na- 
tional Urban League. In October of that year 
I established Southern Field headquarters in 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

As Field Director, it was my responsibility to 
assist in the establishing of local branches of 
the League in cities in the Southern states. I 
also directed surveys which served as a factual 
basis of determining unmet needs in Negro 
communities. Frequently requests were made 
for me to speak before white and Negro groups, 
representing educational institutions, religious 
organizations, business and commercial enter- 
prises and social welfare agencies. Neither the 
Negro nor the white community in this section 
of the Nation was very intelligent concerning 
the philosophy and program objectives of the 
Urban League movement at that time. My 
work, therefore, was pioneering in the strictest 
meaning of that term. 

Branches of Leagues were organized in the 
States of Virginia, Kentucky, South Carolina, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana and Arkansas. 
Ground work was done for the organization of 
local Leagues in the States of Texas and Okla- 
homa. We also carried on a program of public- 
ity and education through the daily and weekly 
press. Through these several approaches oppor- 
tunity was afforded to bring Negro and white 
leaders into helpful cooperation and a labora- 
tory was provided for public-spirited citizens, 
through interracial good will and understand- 
ing, to work together toward a common objec- 
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tive—-improving the welfare 
people in particular, and th 
in general. 

Prior to 1919, voluntary committees 
been set up in some Southern communiti 
was the opinion of Eugene Kinckle Jones, 
Executive Secretary of the National I 
League, to which I found myself in full a 
to discourage the voluntary committee type of 
organization and set up in lieu thereof an 
ganization under the supervision and direct 
of an interracial Board with a paid staff of 
trained social workers. 

It is difficult for me to estimate with any 
degree of accuracy the value of the services the 
Urban League movement has contributed to 
the South, for I was too close to the operation 
to appraise its value. But I know the Nation 
has been helped to see the value of a concrete 
approach towards finding a common denomin- 
ator for the socially intelligent citizens to work 
harmoniously together for the general welfare 
of “all the children of all the people.” 

The League has brought together in its pro- 
gram, as staff and Board members of its 50-odd 
branches, a most representative and understand- 
ing group of trained social workers and public- 
spirited citizens—white and colored. This in 
itself is impressive. 

The philosophy and program of the Urban 
League movement, in my judgment, is funda- 
mentally sound. While the work of the organ- 
ization does not lend itself to glamour, it is no 
less dynamic, and will remain current in its 
effectiveness as long as men and women are in- 
tellectually honest and spiritually courageous i 
their work for intercultural balance. 





SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE URBAN LEAGUE 


@ By FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON 
IT’ , opinion the National Urban League 


potentially the most powerful social plan- 
g¢ agency in the social work field for the 
ng of Negroes. It has a 30-year record 

| planning and social action for Negroes 
ialled by anv other social work organiza- 
It has a nation-wide human structure of 
members and employed personnel built 
er 35 years that no other organization 
juplicate in less than 35 years. It has a 
will achieved during the same number of 
f honest and sincere administration that 
take anv new organization another a5 
to acquire. It has the financial resources 
ire a national concomitant of its vast 
i-wide structure and good will. Its orig- 
bjectives of divining the unsolved social 
re problems of Negroes and advocating 
promoting the solution of the same are stil] 
sary. No non-racial social planning coun- 
community council at the present time 
give the same intensive and extensive at- 


tention to the social welfare needs of the Negro 
as can the Urban League. 

I hope that the Urban League will always 
adhere to its program of treatment of all of the 
problems in the field of social work among 
socially under-privileged Negroes and thus avoid 
giving an excuse to other agencies to enter the 
field who can not do the job as well. I hope 
also that the League will continue to advocate 
the training of Negro social workers and the 
employment of the same because the era into 
which the country is now entering 1s fraught 
with potential dangers as well as potential bene- 
fis for the Negro. Only trained people are 
capable of re-evaluating and redirecting social 
welfare programs under such conditions. 

I shall always be grateful for what the Urban 
League did for me when through one of its 
earliest fellowships it provided me with formal 
training in social work. 

I want to see the Urban League extend the 
benefit of its enormous resources to an ever-wid- 


ening field of need 


THE URBAN LEAGUE PROGRAM — AS | SEE IT 


By PERCY L. JULIAN 


national organization built upon the twin 

ornerstones of the Urban League, namely 
and first, Opportunity, but second and of equal 
importance, Education into the responsibilities 
that come with the achievement of that Oppor- 
tunity. Rare indeed was this two-fold emphasis 
in a democracy where too often the call to the 
colors of individual freedom is not tempered 
by a wise exhortation to humility. For, alas, the 


I was rare statesmanship that conceived a 


unparalleled opportunities enjoyed by the aver- 
age American have not always left him with the 
firm conviction of his sacred obligation not to 
deny these same opportunities to any of his 
fellowmen. This has been the 35-year crusade 
of the Urban League, a crusade of subtle sig- 
nificance at this very moment for the future of 
American Democracy. 


Upon this unique foundation I hope we shall 
ever be firmly resolved to build. The next 35 
years will demand wise and intelligent leader- 
ship. We share in all too bountiful portion with 
the rest of America the suffering borne of the 
loud-mouths of crackpots. The wise interpre- 
tation of our program should challenge the fin- 


est intellect of America. We must, for example, 
sear into the soul of every American that segre- 
gation and the ghetto principle deny him the op- 
portunity to know the human fibre and texture 
of his country, and in such ignorance he cannot 
fulfill the sacred obligation which is his to pre- 
serve on this continent a haven of Opportunity 
for all of its citizens. 

I personally feel a deep sense of gratitude to 
those stalwart leaders of the Urban League who 
down the years have so valiantly carried on this 
crusade, which is my crusade and that of every 
American who loves his country dearly. My 
twin duties as a Research Director and Man- 
ager of a Development Enterprise in a large in- 
dustrial corporation bring one face to face week 
after week not only with scientists but with the 
leaders of American industry. They are all im- 
pressed with the Urban League program. To 
the young men of our country looking for 
careers, I say there was never a better article to 
sell than the Urban League. Its coffers should 
be overflowing with funds to enable it to be- 
come the most outstanding instrument in human 
relations in America, for in its program are the 
heart and hope of American idealism fused into 
a pattern that good business can and will un- 
derstand. 
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Local 


Akron, Ohio 
ASS'N FOR COLORED 
COMMUNITY WORK 
19° Perkins Street 
Raymond R. Brown 


Albany, New York 
ALBANY | cre 
COUN 
122 a Street 


Anderson, Indiana 
NEGRO WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
1100 West 14th Street 
Robert E. Wilkerson, 
Exec. Sec’y 
Atlanta. Georgia 
ATLANTA CRBAN LEAGUE 
239° Auburn Avenue, N. E. 
~—> Grace _ Hamilton, 
xec 
William 4 Bell, Jr 
Director, Southern 
158 Auburn 


Division 
Avenue, Rm. 4 


Baltimore, Maryland 
BALTIMORE URBAN LEAGUE 
2404 Pennsylvania Avenue 
A. J. Allen, Jr. 
Exec. Sec'y 
Boston, Massachusetts 
URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 
BOSTON 
22 Whittier Street 
John Caswell Smith, Jr., 
Exec. Sec'y 
Buffalo, New York 
MEMORIAL CENTER AND 
URBAN LEAGUE, INC. 
155 Cedar Street 
William L. Evans, Exec. Sec’y 
Canton, Ohio 
CANTON URBAN LEAGUE 
819 Liberty Avenue, 8. E. 
John W. Crawford, Exec. Sec’y 
Chicago, Illinois 
CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
3032 South Wabash Avenue 
A. L. Foster, Exec. Sec’y 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
DIVISION OF NEGRO WELFARE 
THE COMMUNITY CHEST O 
CINCINNATI AND HAMILTON 
COUNTY 
312 West 9th Street 
Arnold B. Walker, Exec. Sec’y 


Cleveland, Ohio 
CLEVELAND URBAN LEAGUE 
8311 Quiney Avenue 
Sidney Williams 
Exec. Sec’y 


Columbus, Ohio 
COLUMRTS URBAN LEAGUE 
107 North Monroe Avenue 
Nimrod B. Allen, Exec. Sec’y 


Detroit, Michigan 
DETROIT URBAN LEAGUE 
208 Mack Avenue 
John C. Dancy, Director 


Elizabeth, New Jerse 
URBAN LEAGUE OF EASTERN 
UNION COUNTY 
645 Flizabeth Avenue 
William M. Ashby 
Exec. Sec’y. 
Englewood, New Jersey 
ENGLEWOOD URBAN LEAGUE 
34 FE. Palisade Avenue 
Miss E. Fannie Granton, 
Exec. Sec’y. 
Flint. Michigan 
URRAN LFAGUE OF FLINT 
415 CTO Ridge. 
Charles Eason 
Exec. Sec’y 


Urban Leagues 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
WHEATLEY SUcCiIAL CENTEB 
421 East Dougias Avenue 
John K. Ridley, 
Exec. Sec'y 


Fort Worth, Texas 
FORT WORTH URBAN LEAGUE 
411% East Ninth Street 
Mrs. Cernoria Johnson, 
Exec. Sec'y 


Grand Kapids, Mich. 

BROUGH COMMUNITY ASSN 
554 Henry Street, N. W. 
Edward Paul Simms, Sr., 

Exec. Sec’y 
ansas City, Missou 
URBAN LEAGUE “OF KANSAB 
CITY 
1805 Vine Street 
Thomas A. Webster, Exec. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
LINCOLN URBAN LEAGUE 


2030 — T Street 
Clyde W. Malone, Exec. Sec'y 


Sec’y 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 
LE ROCK 


914 Gaines Street 
Mrs. Gladys D. Martin, 
Acting Exec. Sec'y 
Los Angeles, California 
URBAN LEAGUE OF LOS 
ANGELES 
2510 South Central Avenue 
Floyd C. Covington, Exec. 
Director 
Louisville, Kentucky 
LOUISVILLE URBAN LEAGUE 
418 South Pifth Street 
Robert E. Black, Exec. Sec'y 
Marion, Indiana 
CARVER COMMUNITY CENTEBE 
1719 South Florence Street 
Mrs. Merle L. Thruston, 
Exec. Sec'y 
Massillon. Ohio 
MASSILLON URBAN 
227 Erie Street 
Alton W. Thomas, 
Memphis, Tennessee 
MEMPHIS URBAN LEAGUE 
546 Beale Avenue 
J. A. McDaniel, Exec. Sec’y 
Miami, Florida 
THE NEGRO SERVICE COUNCIL 
646 N. W. Second Avenue 
Edward T. Graham, Exec. Sec’y 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
MILWAUKEE URBAN LEAGUE 
Cor. N. 9th and W. Vine Sts. 
William V a Exec. Sec’y 
Minneapolis, Minnesot 
MINNFAPOLIS URBAN LEAGUE 
202-3-4 Times Annex 
Cor. Marquette Ave. at 4th St 
James T. Wardlaw, Exec. Sec’y 


LEAGUE 


Soutl 


Exec Sec’y 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
NEW ORLEANS URBAN 
LEAGUE 
1010 Dryades Street 
Grady Farley, Ind. Sec'y 
New York, N. Y, 
URBAN LEAGUE 
NEW YORK 
Edward S. Lewis, Exec. Director 
Robert J. Elzy, General Sec’y 


Brooklyn Branch, 105 Fleet Place 


Manhattan Branch, 202 W. 136 St. 


Newark, New Jersey 
NEW JERSEY URBAN 
58 West Market Street 


OF GREATER 


LEAGUE 


Omaha, Nebraska 
UMAHA URBAN LEAGUE 
2213 Lake Street 
Duward R. Crooms, 
Acting Exec. Sec’y 


Philadeipnia, Penosylvaoia 
AKMSTRONG ASSOCIATION 
1434 Lombard Street 
Wayne L. Hopkins, Exec. Se. y 


Arizona 
URBAN LEAGUE 
Washington Street 


Phoenix, 
PHOENIX 
1202 E 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 
PITTSBURGH 
1300 Fifth Avenue 
BR. Maurice Moss, Exec. Sec’y 


Portland, Oregon 
PO RTLAND URBAN LEAG!I 
65. W Avenue 
Edwin C. Exec. BSec'y 


Rhode Island 
URBAN LEAGU! 
Room 


Sixth 
Berry, 


Providence, 
PROVIDENCE 
433 Westminster 8&t., 
James N. Williams, 
Exec. Sec'y 
Richmond, Virginia 
RICHMOND URBAN LEAGUE 
112 W. Charity Street 
Wiley A. Hall, Exec. Sec’y 


St. Louis, Missouri ’ 
URBAN LEAGUE OF ST. LOU! 
3017 Delmar Boulevard 
John T. Clark, Exec. Sec'y 


. Paul, Minnesota 
Sor PAUL URBAN LEAGUF 
402 Metropolitan Bank Bldg., 
S. Vinceut Uwens 
Exec. Sec'y 
ttle, Washington 
SeSEATTLE URBAN LEAGUE 
326 Railway Exchange Bidg 
Second Avenue at Cherry St 
Dean E. Hart, Exec. Sec’y 


Springfield. Lllinois 
PEPRINGFIELD U URBAN LEAGUE 
234 Sonth 15th Street 
G. B. Winston, Exec. Sec’y 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
DUNBAR COMMUNITY 
LEAGUE, INC. 
643 Union Street 
Dr. William N. DeBerry, 
Executive 
Tampa, Florida 
TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE 
1615 Lamar Avenue 
oledo, Ohio 
7 FREDERICK DOUGLA8S 
COMMUNITY AS8'N 
201 Pinewood Avenue 
Robert a alls, Exec. 
Warren, Oh 
WARREN ORBAN LEAGUE 
727 South Park Avenue 
Clarence A. Parham, 
Exec. Sec’y 
Washington, 
een EINGTON URBAN LEAGUE 
1538 New Jersey o_o N.W 
Waterbury. Connecticu 
PEARL re NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD HOUSE 
Cor. of Hopkins and Pearl Sts 
Mrs. Leila T. Alexander 
Director 
White Plains. New York 
WHITE a - URBAN 
LEAG 
240 sty Street 
Mies Bertha Lee Herrington 
Exec. Sec'y 


Director 














The Urban League News Front 


URBAN LEAGUE APPOINTS 

NEW FELLOWS 

NEW YORK, N. Y The National Urban League an- 

no that Miss Lois M. Samuda, of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, has been 
awarded the Ella 
Sachs Plotz Fel- 
lowship for study 
at the New York 
School of Social 
Work, Columbia 
University, during 
the academic year 
1945-46 Miss 
Samuda is a 1945 
graduate of Sim- 
mons College, 
where in her sen- 
ior year she was 
elected 


of the student or- 


president 


ganization 


Mrs. Phoebe H. 
Lois M. Samuda Goff has been as- 
signed to Teachers 

College, Columbia University, on the Emanuel Maynz 
Fellowship for study in the field of vocational guidance 
Mrs. Goff is a graduate of Fisk University and has done 
juate work at New York University and the Uni- 
of Minnesota and Chicago. She will be ex- 

cted to utilize the year's training t6 prepare for some 
work which will help returning Negro veterans to make 


adjustments to civilian life. 


LEAGUE’S EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
TOURS PACIFIC NAVAL BASES 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—Lester B. Granger, executive 
secretary of the National Urban League, left on Sep- 
tember 15 for San Francisco, California, from which 
city he started overseas on September 25 for a tour of 
Naval bases in the Pacific. Accompanying him were 
Matthew W. Bullock, of Boston, Mass., Chairman of 
the Massachusetts State Parole Commission, Harry Mc- 
lpin, White House correspondent for the National 
Negro Publishers Association, Lieutenant Robert Roper, 
representative of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, and 
Lieutenant (jg) Sylvester White, representative of the 
Navy's Bureau of Public Information. Their itinerary 
includes Pearl Harbor, the Philippine Islands, Espiritu 
Santo in the New Hebrides, Manus Island in the Ad- 
miralties, Guam, Tinian and Saipan in the Marianas, 
and the famed battle islands of Iwo Jima and Okinawa. 
\s personal representative of Secretary Forrestal, Mr 
nger will conclude a series of inspections on which 
based a number of recommendations to the Navy 
ment for improvement of service conditions af- 
Negro personnel. The first trip was made to 
t Coast installations in June of this year, and the 
to certain bases in the South during August 


ST. PAUL LEAGUE, TOO, 
HAS A BIRTHDAY 


ST. PAUL, Minn.—The Twenty-second Anniversary 
of the St. Paul Urban League was celebrated on Sep- 
tember 20, with a meeting honoring the founders of 
this organization and long-time board members. The 
theme of the meeting was “The Responsibility of Man- 
agement toward Employment for Minority Groups.” 
Guest speaker was M. A. Cope, director of industrial 
relations of the Shure Brothers Corporation, Chicago, 
Ill., whose topic was “The High Cost of Discrimina- 


’ 


tion.” 


GREATER N. Y. LEAGUE APPOINTS 
HEALTH AND HOUSING SECRETARY 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—The appointment of Mrs 
Dorothy B. Hamilton as secretary of the Department 
of Health and Housing of the Urban League of Greater 
New York was announced recently by William H. Kil- 
patrick, president of the board. 

Mrs. Hamilton has had a variety of experience in the 
fields of community organization and public health. She 
is a graduate of Bennett College, and received her 
Master’s degree from the Atlanta University School of 
Social Work in 1939. In 1944 she was awarded a fel- 
lowship from the United States Public Health Service 
at the Yale University School of Medicine. 

During the war Mrs. Hamilton served overseas as a 
director with the American Red Cross for more than 
two years. She was formerly a Girl Reserve secretary 
with the Young Women’s Christian Association and in- 
structor of mathematics at Bennett College. 


Personal Service Worker 
Mrs. Lottie Porter, A.M., Atlanta University School 
of Social Work, is the new Personal Service worker at 
the Manhattan Branch of the Urban League of Greater 
New York. She was formerly employed as a social case 
worker with the Children’s Aid Society of New York 
City. 


PITTSBURGH LEAGUE APPOINTS 
NEW CIVIC SECRETARY 

PITTSBURGH, Pa.—The Urban League of Pitts- 
burgh has announced the appointment of Miss Ella 
Jane Carter as its new civic secretary, effective October 
1. Miss Carter was graduated with honors in 1931 
from Iowa State Teachers College and received a Mas- 
ter of Arts degree in Administration and Supervision 
from Columbia University in 1939. Her previous ex- 
perience in the fields of social work and education in- 
clude the organizing of the first graduate seminar for 
Negroes in Miami, Florida, this past summer, under the 


joint sponsorship of Hampton Institute and the Univer- 


sitv of Miami 
Miss Carter will direct the League’s neighborhood 
Continued on Page 229) 
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New Books On Our Bookshelf 


A Fine New Poet 


A STREET IN BRONZEVILLE. By Gwendolyn 
Brooks. New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 


DO not consider myself a good critic since often I 
cannot analyze clearly why I like or dislike a book. 
However, in the case of Gwendolyn Brooks’ first vol- 
ume of poems, A Street in Bronzeville, several reasons 
why I find it enormously to my liking immediately 
come to mind. 

First, I think it is her great simplicity—I know what 
every one of her poems is about at a single reading. 
Second, I think it is her picture-power—lI see the places 
and people she writes about. Third, it is no doubt 
because of my own sense of identity with her subject 
matter—me, a Negro, dweller in furnished rooms and 
kitchenettes, a product of the black belts of our big 
Middle Western industrial cities, Kansas City, Chicago, 
Cleveland. 

Gwendolyn Brooks lives in and writes about Chicago. 
Her people are the people of Richard Wright's Twelve 
Million Black Voices caught in those kitchenettes with 
the innumerable names of tenants above the doorbells 
and the single bath on each floor confusing dreams 
with the exigencies of the body: 


We wonder. But not well! not for a minute! 
Since Number Five is out of the bathroom now, 
We think of lukewarm water, hope to get in it. 


There was once a wonderful colored poet, Fenton 
Johnson, who wrote deeply and movingly about the 
Chicago South Side of thirty years ago. Now another 
wonderful poet comes forward there to express that 
dark and teeming city within a city, scented by the 
stockyards and hemmed in by restricted convenants. But 
the people of A Street in Bronzeville could be the 
people of any Negro section of any of our great cities— 
the basic poor people, I mean, not the lucky exceptions 
(Dr., Rev., Ph.D., Hon.) who live well and become 
names or titles, not masses, climbing up out of kitch- 
enettes to West Chesterfield and the middle classes. 

Someday they will find their poet, too, the Negro 
middle classes, but right now, Gwendolyn Brooks 
writes about De Witt Williams, who was 


Born in Alabama. 

Bred in IIllinois. 

He was nothing but a 
Plain black boy. 


And about the domestic, Hattie Scott, and Mrs. Mar- 
tin’s disappointing son, Booker T., and the handsomely 
zooted Smith cat, and Moe Belle Jackson serving grits, 
and the hairdresser’s on a Saturday night, and the sparse 
Sundays of 

Promise piled over and betrayed. 

Her poem about another plain black boy, Dorrie 
Miller (who has become a symbol of our wartime 
struggle aganst prejudice within and enemies without) 
indicates that the artistry of Gwendolyn Brooks is not 
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limited by locale or restricted covenants. This Negr 
poses powerfully and poetically one of the ¢ 
problems of our democracy, now a problem 
way from Chicago to the South Pacific. The str: 
Bronzeville run both ways around the world 
the camps and bases of our new imperialism. |} 
where dark men and women hope the years to 
will not be promises “piled over and betrayed” 
sparse Sundays in areas of restricted covenants 
often say these things better than politicians. G 
dolyn Brooks speaks very well indeed 

LANGSTON HUGIES. 


Cultural Pluralism 
ONE AMERICA. The History, Contributions, and 
Present Problems of Our Racial and Nationa 
Minorities. Francis J. Brown and Joseph Sila 
Roucek, Editors. Revised Edition. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. $3.75. 


Witr gathering momentum, the United States is mov 

ing toward cultural democracy. At the same time, 
internal conflicts are increasing as a result of the char 
ing status of certain minority groups. What effect th 
abrupt cessation of the war will have upon the status 
of minority groups, and especially that of the Neer 
remains to be seen. The editors of One America, Fran- 
cis J. Brown and Joseph S. Roucek, believe that they 
have the answer. 

The national pattern of America, they maintain, 
one of “cultural pluralism.” This pattern is sharply dis- 
tinguished from, on the one hand, the “myth” of white, 
Protestant, and Anglo customs as the norm of Americar 
life, and from, on the other hand, the concept of the 
“melting pot” in which there results an amalgam of 
the finest traditions of all immigrant stocks. By cultural 
pluralism the editors do not mean a common cultural 
pattern for all the people. Cultural pluralism is the 
recognition of the diversity of folk contributions 
the development of American civilization. 

Cultural democracy is identified by one of the con- 
tributors, Stewart G. Cole, with the ideal of E Pluribus 
Unum. This ideal is to be worked out in terms of 
the relation of the dominant group to minority peoples 
“National cultural unity must not be jeopardized by an 
exaggerated development of the forces of cultural diver- 
sity.” The success of the whole plan would depend, 
of course, upon the finest balancing of an Americar 
national equilibrium. Of this requirement the editors 
are aware, for they aim at “the development of the 
sympathetic understanding and wholehearted appreci 
tion which must characterize the higher plane of our 
civilization and culture, where intolerance, oppression, 
2nd prejudice, unjustified and unfounded, will have 1 
place.” 

To this end thirty-three authorities have contributed 
chapters concerning forty-one races and minority groups 
The volume itself is a revision of the 1937 Our Racial 
and National Minorities by the same editors. New chap- 
ters have been added, including four dealing with the 





Negro hroughout the book, the history, the culture, 
and tl entributions of cach racial and national group 
j ibed. 

or so about the chapters on the Negro is in 
Chapter IV’s condensed account of the his- 
Negroes in this hemisphere, the late James 
Johnson (with the revision of Francis Brown) 
the evidence for the Negro identity of the 
Christopher Columbus. Joseph Roucek’s few 
Chapter XII on the Negro press in wartime 
ist portrayal of the editorial policies which are 
d. In the admirably succinct resume of Chap 
IX, E. Franklin Frazier traces the economic and 
ynflicts involving American Negroes. He affirms 
Negro’s “essential humanity is being recog- 
it that “a bi-racial organization can provide 

tion of the Negro problem.” 
,ost complete survey of the contributions of Ne- 
» American culture which the reviewer has read 
made in Chapter XXIII by Sterling A. Brown. 
achievements in athletics, music, the dance, 
ure, the theatre, moving pictures, radio, and 
sifted thoroughly, inasmuch as they are “racially 
tive.” In contradistinction to the revelatory chap- 
the Jewish contributions, Sterling Brown does 
fess to treat the career of the Negro in labor, 
n, religion, scholarship, science, the professions 


in the field of intercultural education may 

xclaim over the informative materials in this book, 

“Here is God’s plenty!” The volume can serve as a 

ude wherever any community or educational institu- 
ttempts to emulate the Springfield Plan 

—BERTRAM L. WOODRUFF 


Love and Faith in Mankind 

PEACE AND FREEDOM. By Sarah 

New York State Branch of the 

YVomen's League for Peace and Freedom. 50 

s. Copies available from Mrs. Sarah Kent, 
Street, Rome, New York. 


iss Cleghorn has here collected what she calls 

. “probably the best sheaf from life’s harvest of 

effort’ and she has dedicated the collection to those 

bodiments of loving kindness? Father Brown and 

ster.” For the collection, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 

voice is powerful in the Book-of-the-Month Club, 
written a most delightful introduction 

this introduction, Mrs. Fisher, with a flash of her 

nt high-power individualism, points out the diffi- 

of the mass production and sale of books, as 

g it more difficult to publish books which have a 

appeal for any group other than the general 


then, perhaps the task of those who according 
Fisher are numerous, who have a fresh original 
le toward life which differs from the majority, 
ne the praises of any book which makes articulate, 
or powerful what is felt confusedly by a number 
ple. Her introduction closes with this lovely para- 
exquisitely descriptive of the life and temper of 
Cleghorn : 


“These poems are the distilled essence of a long 
life, perfumed and pervaded in its every hour, 
by the spirit of poetry hymning a love for our 
pitiable humanity, a faith in men and women, 
which is a healing benediction 
Why Freedom matters has always been a great ques- 

tion with me and the story which Miss Cleghorn tells 
of the life of Harriet Tubman, her extraordinary ex- 
perience of the inability of the runaway slave guards 
to capture cither her for whom there was a great 
bounty posted or any of her charges, makes delightful 
reading to any who have thrilled at the possibility of 
the Underground Railroad of the Civil War times or 
the underground resistance in the present-day Europe 

One of the great attractions to rebellious souls like 
mine is what I call “the low-boiling point” of people 
whose sense of justice goads them rapidly to action 
instead of evaporating into lazy intellectual protest as 
indignities to the free human spirit are enacted within 
ur ken. 

Miss Cleghorn has in “True Ballad of the Camden 
Boy” told the story of Richard Rowland Kirkland to 
whom children have built a fountain in memory of the 
boy who in the Battle of Fredericksburg carried water 
to wounded Northerners and Southerners alike without 
any flag of truce or fear of death 

And so, grateful to Miss Cleghorn for the many 
pictures of the forgotten beauties of personality who 
have staggered under the misfortune of having some 
sort of mass symbol applied to their individuality, I 
would end this little review as she does her collection 
of poems with the suggestion that the world is a child 
which needs quiet comforting mothering: “Where is 
the mother; call her everybody; Peace come home.” 

L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD 


imperialism and Exploitation 
OLOR AND DEMOCRACY: Colonies and 
Peace. By W. E. Burghardt DuBois, New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.00. 


HIS little book, published on the eve of the San 

Francisco conference, is a healthy stimulus to bring 

to the attention of the world the relationship between 

imperialism and exploitation and subjection of people 
of color. 

Dr. DuBois presents his material in seven well-chosen 
chapters beginning with an analysis of Dumbarton Oaks 
and finishing with an appeal for a spirit comparable 
to the unselfish devotion to the well-being of mankind 
which has often inspired the missionary crusade but 
one which would be shorn of the imperialistic exploita- 
tion which followed in the wake of the religious mission- 
ery. He doubts if any plans for world organization 
which exclude between one-fourth and one-half of the 
inhabitants of the world from the deliberations and 
which deprive these peoples of democratic control 
and scarcely allow them the right of petition can ever 
achieve world peace, for these selfsame states who are 
doing the planning will be asked to give up their em- 
pires at a time when they will be under the heaviest 
pressure from their own peoples to raise standards of 
living at home. 





Perhaps had the book been written after the atomic 
bomb, Dr. DuBois would have been even more pessi- 
mistic, for this tremendous force for physical control 
makes impossible the possibility that control will ever 
be wrested from the vested interests by force. This 
throws the responsibility for a social change back upon 
education and unless some of our present apathy is 
cvercome, it is doubtful if in the foreseeable future a 
significant change for the good is to be expected. 

What Dr. DuBois has pointed out, men in high 
places do not wish to see. 

—DAN W. DODSON. 


Negro Migrations from the South 


THEY SEEK A CITY. By Arna Bontemps and Jack 


Conroy. New York: Doubleday, Doran and 


Company, Inc. $2.75 


RNA Bontemps and Jack Conroy have just published 
a provocative book. They have tracked down the 
facts and set down in brief compass the whole story of 
Negro migration from the South to the Northern, East- 
ern and Western sections of the country over a period 
of “more than a hundred years.” So vivid is the pic- 
ture of uprooted Southern Negroes who came to an im- 
aginary Mudtown, some to find their place in the world 
of action and others to be overtaken by the very 
failures which they had hoped to outdistance, that the 
whole account appears but a personal experience in 
the reader’s own life. 

The authors divide Negro migration into four periods: 
the pre-Civil War period, when the black man sought 
freedom from slavery; the period immediately following 
the Civil War, when he sought to escape the economic 
and social rigidities which bound him to Southern soil ; 
the period following the outbreak of the First World 
Nar, when the matter of a job was the central issue; 
and the period of the Second World War, which has 
found the black man in search of the actual applica- 
tion of the Four Freedoms to the totality of American 
life. The book, obviously the result of painstaking re- 
search, abounds in factual materials couched in beauti- 
ful phrases which are scattered here and there through- 
out the volume. 

Another virtue of the book is the happy selection of 
its title and the unusually apt manner in which the 
title suggests the materials found between the covers. It 
turns out that the city which the Negro seeks in They 
Seek a City, is not necessarily a Boston, or a Detroit, 
or a Los Angeles with subways and blue-coated police- 
men, but a city of tolerance and of justice and of sym- 
pathy and of equal opportunity; in short, a city of 
genuine democracy. 

As Negroes, especially the ignorant, rural and un- 
skilled element, migrate in increasingly large numbers 
from the rural sections of the South to the urban 
areas of the North, East and West, the questions im- 
plicit in the book are these: can unskilled hands rea- 
sonably expect to fare better in an urban industrial 
society than in a rural agricultural one? Does not the 
mere incident of migration, as our authors discuss it, 
add up merely to the shifting of the benighted rural 
Negro’s problems from one section of the country to 
another? The authors of They Seek a City have, in the 
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writers opinion, been all too hazy in the state:nent of 
their position on these issues. Apparently, th have 
stressed the fact of the migration of the Southe: Negro 
roore than the total social implications whi make 
these facts meaningful to the whole body po! 


—CHARLES J. PA KER 


The Basis of Equality 
ARE MEN EQUAL? By Harry Alonzo My 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.50. 


| renee Myers’ thesis, that “a nation est shed 
in the name of equality must keep the f 

lose its best excuse for being,” is traced thri 

development of the idea of equality in this 

In summing up, Dr. Myers concludes that 

doctrine of Superiority separates man from 

inspiring an anarchy of conflicting claims; 

proposition if equality is true because it is 

3) the idea of equality has its source in the 
man’s sense of his own infinite worth; (4) a trag 
of the common fate of man arises in hearts ur 
shared joys and sorrows; (5) since reason alone 
control human feelings, the foundations of a f 
ciety are secure only when the private man’s { 
human equality is unshakable; and (6) in 
ociety, men are neither content to be equal only 
eyes of God nor serious of being equal in ev 
spect. 

Since the approach of Dr. Myers is purely 
sophical, he could be criticized only by another 
petent philosopher interested in the semantic asp 
Myers’ assumptions and conclusions. The general 
will find the work a brilliant exposition of the id 
of America’s democracy which will strengthen h 
in our system of values—so severely criticized r 
by totalitarian but also American readers only 
years ago 


—JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


The Oneness of Humanity 
BOTH DEEPER THAN AND ABOVE THE MELEE 

Letters from Europeans. Edited by Anna Meliss 

Graves. Published by the Author, P.O. Box 308 

Westminster Md. $4.50 postpaid. 

EADERS who are familiar with the other coll 

of letters edited by Anna Melissa Graves wi 
come her new book, for Miss Graves not only giv 
wealth of factual information but infuses into her 
ing a compassion and a sense of justice that are 
found in present-day literature. She also enlarge 
circle of those to whom we feel close, inasmuch 
correspondents seem very near, no matter how far 
their homeland is. 

Both Deeper Than and Above the Melee is a 
tion of letters from Europeans Russian, G 
French, Swiss, Dutch, Portuguese and Italian. ¢ 
Miss Graves’ chief reasons for bringing these 
together is to prove the oneness of the European px 
She lets us see for ourselves, through twenty exc: 
reproduced and charming photographs, and thro 
letters themselves, the illusion in the idea that tt 





nt of 
have 
‘egro 
Make 








physiognomy and character. In her intro- 


44 
ror d notes she brings proofs of the deep sens¢ 
of u which runs through all European civilization 
deeper d older than any sense of separateness, since 
the ic of European unity was a conception, and to 
a ce extent a realization of the Roman Empire 
kept by the Medieval Church. This sense of one- 
ness was too deep to be destroyed either by the develop- 
ment nationalism or by the Protestant Revolution 

And Miss Graves found that she herself was equally 
at he in every land. To each series of letters she 
write introduction and an afterword. But it is the 
letters themselves which give the book its unique value. 
It is said of them (review in the Westchester Features 


Syndicate of Yonkers) they “do more to reveal the soul 
ffering of our fellow humans there than all the 


spatches that have come out of the continent.” 


ncw 

One of the series begins in 1920 and continues until 
194] when the mail service was “suspended.” The 
othe ries are shorter but all are autobiographical and 
each rrespondent writes chiefly of the problems, in- 


and happenings of his or her daily life, colored 
the personal philosophy of the writer. 
From Eisenach in Thuringia—Bach’s home—there are 


revealing letters from several German friends—among 


them Emilie Ritter. 
Throughout the war of 1914-18 and a few months 
after, Miss Ritter conducted a “kinderhost,” a day 
for children of working mothers. But she had 
to close the kinderhost when both its supporters and 
her own family lost all their money. “For more than a 
year,” writes Fraulein Ritter, “I did home work for a 
factory. Try as hard as I would I could not earn more 
than a little pocket-money, but I was grateful even 
for that. What could I do? Originally I had studied 
and practiced kindergarten work. But who would take 
a kindergartner of my age! 
“During this time it was a real blessing to me to be 
ble to divert my thoughts by helping the Quakers a 
little. They had come to our town and had organized 
here their work in providing our undernourished chil- 
dren with solid and healthy food. It was very, very 
much needed. Never shall I forget the afternoon wher 
one of my boys, usually a somewhat sedate one, came in 
quite lively, smiling and patting his little stomach and 
z, This has been filled today, Auntie, filled with 


saying, 
fine cocoa and rolls.’ 
‘*That is fine for you, my boy. How was that pos- 


I have eaten with the Quakers.” And he handed 
me his Quaker ticket. 
ll, on it I read what the town doctor had to say 


about the physical conditon of this boy (‘low, very low’) 
and on the other side of the card, the erecting of the 


Quakers to the German people . This greeting con- 
tained the first words of love we had had from abroad 
for ir long years. I felt as if something was melting 
n me. Silently I hugged my boy, and couldn’t help 


the tears dripping silently on his head.” 

longest series in the book is one from two 
French sisters, Germaine and Andrée. A reader of the 
book wrote Miss Graves: “The story of Andrée is ma- 
ter for a Victor Hugo, and the three hours spent on 
itobiography seemed like thirty minutes.” 








But the letters of this young French woman, besides 
being deeply moving and absorbingly interesting, have 
another significance: through her husband and children 
Andrée helps to break down the barriers built by preju- 
dice and economic insecurity between Europeans and 
ron-Europeans. Andrée’s husband was a mulatto from 
French Guiana and even in so-called liberal France was 
not considered a suitable choice for Andrée. However, 
the marriage was a singularly happy one. 

In explanation of the jacket of her book, Miss Graves 
says that Europe was supposed to be particularly the 
home of the scientific spirit: the spirit which is on a 
higher plane than one which permits a bias. 

She is submitting the collection to a public which 
may use it as source material, and we believe that 
those who are searching for truth will find in thes 
letters facts which prove the brotherhood not only of 
Europeans but of all humanity. Miss Graves recalls to 
1s that it was a European—and one of the greatest, 
lolstoy, who said, “All that separates humanity is abso- 
lute bad and ugly, but all that unites humanity is abso- 


ite good and is beautiful 


—LAYLE LANE 


Brown Americans and the War 
THIS IS OUR WAR. Selected Stories of Six War 


Correspondents Sent Overseas by the Afro- 
American Newspapers. Ed. by Carl Murphy. 


Baltimore: The Afro-American Company 


HIS is an engaging little book, although “book” is 
the wrong word for it. It is a compilation of news 
dispatches as they arrived in this country, ready for 
printing in the Afro-American. The people who wrote 
the pieces didn’t have a book in mind when they 
wrote them. They simply told what they saw and 
ielt at the time they were seeing and feeling some his- 
tory-making things. Characteristically, they didn’t know 
how important some of the events they were witness- 
ng would become, because they hadn't seen them from 
all the perspectives of today; a today which was a 
jim and uncertain future for them at the time. Men 
seldom are aware of the dimensions of life when it is 
happening under their noses. History is written upon 
reflection and research; it is made by all the people 
great and small, most spectacularly when there is no 
time for reflection. That is the spirit in which one 
must read, “This is Our War.” 

It is difficult not to be more curious about the writ- 
ers of these articles than about the articles themselves. 
They are good reporters. You know they aren't telling 
the whole story, not because of any defection in them- 
selves, but because the story is tco big to tell all at once, 
or in a dozen years. You wonder at their detachment 
and the factual setting-down of the on-the-spot news. 
There is an admirable self-effacement in most of their 
writing, and when the personal pronouns do creep 
in, it is only because they can’t be kept out. They 
learned, as everyone learns in a war zone, that the 
individual is not important. The impact of all that is 
happening, the enormity of the whole mad machinery 
of war is so great that people soon become aware of 
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HEALTH ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF THE NEGRO 


Continued from Page 200) 


wt these years, its major contribution has been 
in the area of health education. It has done 
this through Negro schools and colleges, post- 
graduate courses for Negro physicians, meet- 
ings of the National Medical Association and 
field consultant services. 


New Techniques Developed 


The Planned Parenthood Federation of 
America during the past four years has been 
active in the Negro field and now employs two 
Negro professional workers on its staff. The 
National Infantile Paralysis Fund has during 
the past two years become increasingly con- 
scious of the Negro crippled children and has 
helped in establishing hospital facilities for their 
are at Tuskegee Institute. The National Ur- 
ban League has also made an important con- 
tnbution and has experimented with a tech- 
nique which merits consideration. This has con- 
sisted of sending specialists in the fields of 
health, housing, employment and case studies 
to communities requesting these services in or- 
der to evaluate the problems and needs of the 
Negro community and suggest ways and means 
whereby these problems may be solved. This is 
an approach which should commend itself to 
health agencies at the national and local levels. 


The Balance Sheet 


These, then, are the assets of the Negro during 
the past 35 years. What are his liabilities? A 
few pertinent comparisons will show the many 


differentials which exist between the health 
periences of Negro and white individuals. 


1. The general Negro mortality rate is 30 to 40 per- 
cent higher than the rate for white; and between the 
ages of 20 and 24, three times as many Negro as white 
women die. 

2. Negro life expectancy is 10 to 12 years shorter 
than that of the whole group. 

3. In 1943, proportionately three times as many Ne- 
gro males and four times as many Negro females as 
white males and females, respectively, died from tuber- 
culosis, and in certain cities and age groups, this dis- 
proportion reached levels of 8 to 1. 

4. Venereal disease, as shown by a number of surveys 
in the civilian population, by the rejection figures from 
selective service and by Army and Navy figures, is from 
10 to 12 times more prevalent in Negro than in white 
groups 

5. In spite of the fact that utilization of sulfa drugs 
has cut fatalities tremendously, pneumonia and _ influ- 
enza still kill, proportionately, twice as many Negroes 
as whites. 

6. Our mothers and infants continue to die in greater 
proportions. Twice as many Negro mothers and one-half 
times as many Negro infants as white mothers and 
infants, respectivey, die yearly in this country. 

7. Pellagra, which is a disease of poverty as ex- 
pressed in poor nutrition, is an important consideration 
in the mortality of the Negro in the South. At present, 
# times as many Negro males and 6 times as many 
Negro females die in comparison to white males and 
females, respectively. 

8. Malaria is another important consideration in the 
South. In 1940, 8 times as many Negro males and 10 
times as many Negro females died of this disease in 
comparison to white males and females, respectively. 
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These problems are expressions of the socio- 
economic level of the Negro, the lack of educa- 
tional opportunities for the masses of Negroes 
and the inadequacy in the number of Negro 
professional personnel, and health facilities for 
Negroes. If we are to note continued improve- 
ment in the health of the Negro in 1980, when 
the National Urban League observes its 70th 
anniversary, these federal, state, local and na- 
tional health organizations must address them- 
selves to his problem with courage, sincerity and 
comprehension. We should then like to make 
certain specific suggestions which we believe 
may be helpful to the eventual amelioration of 
these problems. 

1. First there must be a fundamental change in the 
attitude of health workers, particularly those located 
in the South. There are certain patterns of thinking 
which must be discarded if we are to make any real 
progress in the field. The “quota” attitude is one which 
is quite prevalent and which handicaps the Negro. 
Health facilities are often allocated on the basis of his 
ratio to the population of the community; so that if 
he constitutes 10 percent of the population, he is given 
10 ‘percent of the clinic facilities. This idea must be 
discarded and services must be given on the basis of 


needs. 
The second attitude which must be abandoned is that 


cf “isolation.” We have condemned the isolationist 
in international affairs, but we have all too often con- 
doned his ectype in relation to racial matters. He is the 
type of individual who believes that the health prob- 


lem of the Negro can be easily solved by providing 
him with isolated services and facilities. 

The “closed shop” idea must also be set aside. The 
idea that Negroes cannot be admitted to hospitals, that 
Negro physicians cannot belong to medical societies or 
hospital staffs, are examples of this type of thinking. 

The “second-hand” approach for Negroes must also 
be discarded. The attitude is all too often prevalent 
that Negroes can get along with less than white in 
dividuals, and therefore can use to advantage what 
has been found to be inadequate for the white com- 
munity. This attitude all too often creates a paradox- 
ical situation, since it may take this form: The Negro 
is stupid; therefore, he is given less schooling; he has 
more tuberculosis; therefore, less beds are available to 
him. The incongruity of the situation is obvious. 

2. There is need for the development of a compulsory 
medical care program financed in part by government 
funds to ease the impact of illness on all individuals. 
The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill has many of the de- 
sirable elements for such a program 

3. Hospitalization is one of the important inade- 
quacies in this country, particularly in the South. The 
Federal government should assume a major share of 
responsibility in stimulating the erection of hospitals 
where needed. The Hill-Burton Bill, S 191, is a step in 
the right direction ; however, it does not go far enough. 
Not only must funds be supplied for erection but pro- 
vision should be made for the operation of these hos- 
pitals until such time as states can fully maintain them. 
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4. The Federal government must provide ntinued 
and increasing support to the United Stat: Pubji- 
Health Service for the development of a gv eralized 
health program. The increases in health bicigets j, 
such areas as venereal diseases, cancer, and recently 
tuberculosis have given this agency an opportunity to 
expand these programs and thereby aid in the contro 
of these diseases. 

5. In the development of a generalized health pro 
gram, attention should be directed to the improvemey 
of sanitation in rural areas. The United States boas, 
of being an advanced and enlightened nation, yet th 
Sanitation in certain areas smacks of the middle age, 
According to a study of the sanitation facilities }y 
the United States Public Health Service of 5% millioy 
rural homes in the southern states, 4 million dwelling unix 
had only outside privies or toilets and almost 700,0y 
had no privy or toilet. Sanitation is also important jp 
the prevention and control of malaria, one of the im 
portant problems of the South 

6. The Federal governme.:t must consider th. possi- 
bilities of extending educational opportunities in th. 
professions to young people and particularly to Negroes 
so that there will be an increase in the output of physi. 
cians, dentists, nurses, and in other allied fields. Dur 
ing the middle of the decade of 1932-42, the numbe, 
of Negro medical graduates from all schools in th 
United States reached the low figure of 68. This num. 
ber was too small even to replace the Negro physicians 
who died yearly 

7. The veteran will be an important proble: 
his medical care will even be more important becaus 
it will determine his adjustment to civilian life. It js 
hoped that the care of Negro veterans will not b 
olved by the mere expediency of setting up another 
Negro Veterans’ Facility, but will be developed so that 
Negro veterans may be admitted to any Veterans’ Facil- 
ity with equal accommodations and competent medica 
care. Furthermore, Negro physicians and other profes 
sional personnel should not be confined to one hospita 
but should be admitted to any Facility 
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RACE RELATIONS IN THE SOUTH 


Continued from Page 190) 


ginning to question and ridicule the system of 
separation in southern activities. In one college 
dormitory last year nearly every room had a 
greet car sign from the local transportation 
«stem, or a “colored only” sign, as part of its 
decorations. Students in at least two cities have 
visited churches to test the words of white 
Christians that there are no differences in the 
Christian church. They have been disillusioned 
in many instances. Other students have studied 
the segregation laws, found out what was cus- 
tom rather than law and acted accordingly. 
Others have brought civil suits against persons 
and agencies which have discriminated against 
them in defiance of federal law. If they have 
not won their suits they have created so many 
nuisance situations that their value as agents of 
wcial reform is unquestioned. Meanwhile, 
many white youth are joining Negro youth in 
effecting these changes, much to the consterna- 
tion of their elders, one parent says. 


But the most formidable approach to race 
adjustment in the South is that of enforcing the 
equal aspect of the “separate but equal” pro- 
visions in the laws of Southern states. Through 
the ballot and the courts Negro communities 
are pushing for the equalization of all features 
of community life now maintained separately 
but unequally. School bond issues, teachers 
salaries, graduate education, hospitals and all 
public facilities are now being subjected to such 
pressures. They are not failing. Though the 
ultimate results of these efforts may not neces- 
sarily eliminate the separation, they will de- 
rease the inequalities. Within the next year 
more forthright efforts in the direction of equal- 
ization of all facilities will be taken. 


Meanwhile, the battle for human relation- 
ships is not yet won in the South. The war is 
over but from the home front comes news that 
the Georgia National Guard will be expanded. 
In a letter to Col. R. W. Collins, Commander 
of the Georgia State Guard, Adjutant General 
Marion Griffin of the National Guard advised 
“Now that hostilities are over, it is most essen- 
tial for the welfare of the state for the Georgia 
State Guard to continue intact. Its services are 
needed more today than ever before. A tran- 
sition period is facing us today and while none 
of us contemplate any domestic disorder which 
may require the services of the Georgia State 
Guard, nevertheless the presence of such a fine 
organization is vitally important.” This state- 









ment was quoted in the Atlanta Constitution 
for Sunday, September 2. The italics are ours. 
The problem it indicates is the Nation’s. Ne- 
groes are not members of the Georgia State 
Guard and so long as they are not they are go- 
ing to regard the militia as a weapon of force 
to control them. 

The South is full of residual hypocrisies in 
race relations. Many of them buttressed by 
laws which are unconstitutional in spirit if not 
in letter. Until these laws of segregation, the 
conditions under which they survive and the 
conditions that they induce, are eliminated, 
race relations in the South will continue to be 
but a bastardized version of human decency in 
action. Since it is the governed who determine 
the governing of men, the improvement in the 
base for decent human relations in the South 
will be determined by the political action of 
all the peoples along democratic lines. Until 
that time many Southerners, white and Negro, 
who would work for more effective human rela- 
tions and for social reform in the region, as 
did the dowager in S. W. Behrman’s “End of 
Summer,” will rely upon “friends in high 
places.” And I do not necessarily mean Wash- 
ington and the North. 


URBAN LEAGUE NEWS FRONT 
(Continued from Page 221 
programs. She succeeded Miss Grace S. Lowndes who re- 
tired last year after 26 years in this post 


CLEVELAND LEAGUE HONORS 
75 NEGRO WORKERS 
CLEVELAND, OHIO.—The League of 
12 


Cleveland sponsored a Merit Rally on August 12, at 
Carver Park, honoring Negro workers, representing al- 


Ll rban 


most every type of industry and business in the city 
The 75 chosen to receive badges were representative of 


hundreds of others 
Capt. Clarence L. Jamison, flyer of the 477th Bombard- 


The presentations were made by 


ment Group. 

The rally had the support of the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations. Sidney 
Williams, executive secretary, and Howard M. Nash, 
industrial secretary, of the Cleveland League were in 
charge of the program. Other participants included 
George Leroux, assistant plant manager of National 
Malleable & Steel Casting Co.; Joseph Kres, treasurer- 
manager of the Cleveland Industrial Union Council 
B. D. Zevin, vice president of World Publishing Com- 
pany and chairman of the Industrial Committee of the 
Urban League of Cleveland; and Frank Evans, inter- 
national representative of the United Automobile Work- 


ers, A.F.L. 
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THIS IS OUR WAR 
(Continued from Page 225) 


their smallness and the puny spot they occ On the 
whole scene. 


These reporters were individually aware of ‘heir mi, 
sions and they fulfilled them. That is what reporte; 
is for. They knew the people back home ated t 
know what was happening to colored soldiers ind th. 
told as much as the censors would pass. T! knew 
too, that their readers would be scanning the 
for names of specific people, and the repx 
that, too, again without making themselves 
portant than their surroundings. Throughout 
lection you are more and more impressed wit 
and you come to know when you've finished, tl 
our war, not so much because it argues any px 
Negro participation, but because these peo; 
like Americans about the Americans they 
are the forerunners who will give authenticit 
future, when the guns will have become quiet 
torians will begin sharpening their pencils 


This is not an “important” book in the sen 
has a profound philosophy, nor in its prophe« 
rot intended as such. It is possibly unfortur 
writers, other than Afro-American corresponds 
not included to give it wider range. It does 
the “objectivity” we sometimes require of Ne 
ers; but it does not claim objectivity in tl 
Its bias is to tell, primarily, what Negroes 


in the war zones, and in so doing, it gives 


of what is to come. Mr. Murphy has 


portant first step, and it is bound to be 


ions and compilers 


JOHN CASWELL SMITH, J: 


This review was accept 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO AMERIC\N 
CULTURE 
(Continued from Page 193) 


other things the artistic ghetto was broken «own, 
and in many cases close communication « stab- 
lished between the increasing number of white 
writers and artists seriously interested i. the 
Negro as subject-matter and their Negrc col- 
leagues. All this had much to do with the «arly 
emergence and success of Countee Cullen, Jean 
Toomer, Langston Hughes, Eric Walrond, 
Zora Hurston, Arna Bontemps, John Mathiecus, 
Willis Richardson, Wallace Thurman, Gwen- 
dolyn Bennett, and others. This roll call alone 
testifies to the breadth and significance of such 
constructive patronage, which did more than 
give these artists individual starts in giving them 
aS a group a new Status and a new platform 
Similar stimulation came to a group of young 
artists and illustrators by way of the art features 
and occasional art numbers of the magazine, 
which in this respect was second only to The 
Harmon Foundation in its helpful sponsorship 
of representative Negro art. Sustained critical 
support was also given throughout these ycars, 
even after the Federal Art, Music and Theatre 
projects had taken over the vanguard lead in 
the further encouragement and integration of 
younger Negro creative talent. 


“Not Alms But Opportunity” 


To recall this crucial stage of interracial work 
on the cultural front is timely, even though now 
a chapter of past history. For the near main- 
stream position of the Negro artist today could 
never have been reached so speedily (within a 
space of less than twenty years), except by way 
of this important transitional movement. Sub- 
stituting self-expression and interpretation for 
racial rhetoric and overt propaganda, another 
plane of approach and understanding was at- 
tained on which the Negro artist became, even 
as group spokesman, more dignified and uni- 
versal. Oddly enough this was an artistic vari- 
ant of the Urban League’s motto,—Not alms 
but opportunity; and the flank attack on artis- 
tic discrimination carried through, so to speak, 
an effective pincer-movement in unanticipated 
collaboration with the frontal “equal rights” 
campaign. History, I think, will so construe the 
facts as they are seen in ever-lengthening per- 
spective. One of the best uses of anniversaries 
is just such reflective pausing for retrospective 
evaluation, and so it seems both right and prop- 
er to add these “now it can be told” para- 
graphs to the League’s anniversary album. 
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THE URBAN LEAGUE WORKS |: 
GOOD HOUSING 


(Continued from Page 217) 


“Possessing the broad, social perspecti 
first-hand knowledge of the evils of poo: 
ing, and equipped with the tools for so 
search, the League can and should be th 
center of local housing interest. The: 
vantages, however, impose the grave re 
bilities for serious work in preparation 
essential social and housing data. The 
and graphing of community growth ai 
velopment ; setting up spot maps depictiy 
incidence of morbidity, mortality and 
quency; charts showing the correlatio: 
minority group islands with blighted h 
areas, are forms of visual educational 
familiar to the League secretary which few 
other local agencies can employ with equal a 
surance or facility. 

“The temporary lull in construction is ag 
invitation to inactivity. It should be a spur to 
greater planning. It is generally conceded that 
the collapse of war production when victory # 
achieved will require tremendous government 
subsidies for work-relief programs during the 
period of re-tooling for post-war reconstruction, 
Of all made-work programs of the past decade, 
public housing has been the most sound, eco 
nomically, in that it is more-nearly a self 
liquidating program while conferring unmea® 
ured benefits upon individuals affected and 
upon the whole community life. The oppose 
tion to the program by special interest groups 
is the one grave threat to a prompt and une 
versal resumption of low-cost housing construe 
tion. Social engineers and the Urban League 
partucularly, must recognize the existence of this 
force, and work unceasingly to nullify its effect 
long before the cessation of international hot 
tilities.” 

The Urban League’s contribution to the 
Negro’s problem of employment is well known 
in all levels of American life. Perhaps less well 
known, but as effective and of as far-reaching 
significance are the efforts that have been put 
forth in the critical field of housing. The 
Negro’s perpetual fight for economic freedom 
and social status will not be won until the com 
bined efforts of all progressive Americans will 
have opened wide the doors of employment 
opportunity and at the same time, provided free 
access to decent homes and neighborhoods. The 
social and cultural influences of the bla&k 
ghetto must be eliminated if the Negro and all 
other under-privileged groups are to at hieve 
first-class citizenship in a democratic society. 
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